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From the Ducheſs de CRU, to Mrs. 


PIERPONT᷑. 


DEAR MADAM, 
T Return you many thanks for your 
agrecable letter, and tor the praiſes 
you, indirectly, beſtow on me; for though 
I may be conſcious of not deſerving 
them, yet we are fond of ſtanding high 
in the opinion of thoſe we love. 

I always knew, my dear friend, that 
your ſufferings had been great, from 
the worſt of men; and wiſhed you to 


be ſeparated from him : but you judged 


otherwiſe, I beg the favour you will 
Vor. II, 3 gc- 
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acquaint me with the reaſons that deter- 
mined you againſt that ſtep : which the 
badneſs of his temper alone would have 
excuſed your taking, had you had no 
other cauſe of complaint againſt him. 
It appears to me very ſtrange, that any 
one who would ſcruple to commit a 
murder, can, without regret, take 
pains to rack peoples minds. His con- 
duct, in regard to the will, was very 
much in character; he was unwilling 
to think of the evil day in which he 
was to bid adieu to his large poſſeſſions 
in this world, as he had ſo little to ex- 
pect in the next. Indeed, my dear 
friend, you were too good for him : I 
always told you ſo, but you rejected 
my counſels. One of the happieſt effects 
of friendſhip, is, that mutual liberty of 
giving andreceiving advice with freedom, 
even when it appears neceflary not to 
. 
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purſue it, becauſe one loves and eſteems 

the principle from which it proceeds. 
Friendſhip between women, the men 
look upon as a chimera, a non-entity, 
grudging us even the name, which is all 
that they retain of it. - Shakeſpeare is the 
only poet, I recollect, who has delineat- 
ed the character of a female friend: in 
Celia and Roſalind. But it is probable 
he would have favoured us with many 
more ſuch in his works; but at the time 
he wrote, he was not unapprized to 
what a diſadvantage his females muſt 
appear, under the circumſtance of being 
repreſented by men; and to this con- 
fideration we may reaſonably attribute 
the ſcarcity of women in moſt of his 
pieces. But to return from this digreſ- 
fion—A ſteady friendſhip affords a moral 
aſſurance of the virtue of both the par- 
tics, becauſe no other league could ren- 
B 2 der 
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der the union permanent. May not its 
energy be conſidered, in ſome ſort, as 
one proof of the immortality of the 
ſoul, of its immateriality at leaſt; as it 
is an expanſion of the mind, which en- 
deavours to enlarge itſelf beyond the 
narrow bounds of its own manſion? It 
has none of the perturbations of love, of 
ambition, of avarice in-it, which have 
ſelf ultimately for their object. 


Like muſic, pure, the joy without alloy, 
Whoſe every rapture, is tranquility. 


As things have happened, it is bet- 
ter, to be ſure, you did not leave your 
huſband. Human prudence is often de- 
ccived ; our knowledge 1s confined ; we 
ſee, and judge badly, Therefore when 
things appear deſperate, and events turn 
out contrary to our hopes and expecta- 


tions, it is proper to be reſigned to the 
will 
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will of Providence : that which appears 
to us as an evil, may poſſibly prove a 
fortunate event. In regard to your ſen- 
timents concerning education in a con- 
vent reſpecting the time it affords for 
reflection, &c. I highly approve of them 
if girls do not go there until they are 
twelve or thirteen years of age; but if 
ſooner, it is doubtful whether, at that 
early age, they would have recourſe 
to this expedient, to divert the time : 
and I queſtion very much, if it is by 
means of dry and formal precepts, thoſe 
falſe and extravagant notions inculcated 
in convents, that even then a young 
woman 1s prepared ro make a proper 


figure in life, and to diſcharge the du- 


tics of a wife, and a mother. I think 
thoſe parents are greaily to blame, who 
keep their children ſo much out of 
company that they loſe all reliſh for it; 
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and are in a perfect flutter if they hap- 
pen to fee a ſtrange face. A young 
lady not early formed for habitual ele- 
gance, betrays the defects of her edu- 
cation by an unneceſſary anxiety of be- 
haviour ; which often renders her trou- 
bleſome by ill-timed civility : and this 
is the great error, they generally fall 
into. Exceſſive complaiſance, is no 
leſs diſagreeable than downright ruſti- 
city, By living very retired, their 
ideas muſt be neceſſarily confined ; they 
can acquire but little knowledge of the 
world, and muſt retain long that peri- 
lous ignorance of vice, which, keeping 
ſuſpicion at a diftance, induces us to 
judge of others by ourſelves; and makes 


us confider every one, without diſtinc- 


tion, as diſpoſed to ſerve and oblige us. 
If girls were to paſs their days in retire- 
ment, or among virtuous peopic onlr, 
and 
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and were abſolutely beyond the power 
of being led aſtray, it would be adviſc- 
able to leave them ignorant of the paſ- 
fions, which, probably, they would ne- 
ver experience ; but the world, ſuch as 
it is at preſent, abounding with preci- 
pices, dangers, and rocks, it is neceſſary 
to arm them againſt theſe perils; and 
for this end, nothing is more proper 
than to ſhew them by examples, what 
miſeries violent paſſions produce : this 
may be done without tainting in the 
leaſt the purity of their minds. I ap- 
prove much of your plan, in regard to 
bringing your daughters up frugally; 
nor do I confine it to your fituation, but 
extend it to all others. One who in in- 


| fancy is left to be governed by her own 


caprice, I am apt to believe, will ſcarcely 
ſubmit to reaſon in her more advanced 
years: I never blame a young lady fo 
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much for her humours, as her mother, 
for not having corrected them. The 
folly, and depravity (I ſpeak in general) 


of the men, and the unlucky accidents 


that occur in life, furniſh ſo many occa- 
fions to women for the exerciſe of pa- 
rience and ſubmiſhon, that they can 
never expect to live with any peace or 
comfort, who will not prepare them- 
ſelves againft them. The only precau- 
tion a tender mother can take in her 
daughter's education, 1s to prepare her 
mind for all events, and accidents, ſhe 
is liable to meet with in a life ſentenced 
to be @ ſcene of ſorrotu. But in place of 
this, ſoftneſs and delicacy is a fault 
which women are generally bred up 
with, and what a great many ladies 
pique themſelves upon: but ſo edu- 
cated, they are ſure to create in the fu- 
ture conduct of their livez, much unea- 


o 
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fineſs and trouble to themſelves, and all 
about them : they are rendered incapa- 
ble ever afterwards of a firm and regular 
conduct, and ſo muſt fall neceffarily in- 
ro many extravagancies. Parents have 
much to anſwer for, who flatter and 
bring up their children with proſpects 
of conſtant delight; and by that means 
too frequently deſtroy in their minds the 
ſeeds of fortitude and virtue, which 
ſhould ſupport them in the hours of 
anguiſh.—But this may be carried too 
far ; your daughters are handſome, and 
their merit too conſpicuous, not to com- 
mand admiration, even in this mercenary 
age. 

Now, my dear friend, as the Prin- 
ceſſe de Lynne is to paſs through Liege, 
in her way from Spa; I muſt requeſt 
that you will ſend me my Lucy. Ee 
aſſured I ſhall take the ſame care of her 
as of my own girls. 
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As to the unjuſt cenſure you met 
with, it was unavoidable. To ſuffer 
abuſe, is a tax merit generally pays for 
its ſuperiority. But if we ſee any perſon 
act with the moſt exact integrity in 
every reſpect but one, ſurely we are 
unjuſt, if we do not ſeek for ſome 
reaſon for that deficiency, which may re- 
concile it to their general conduct. Let 
us never forget it is a kind of ſlander 
to truſt rumour. 


Graſp the whole world, of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence ; 
Happier, as tender, in whate'er degree, 


And height of bliſs, but height of charity, 
Poee's Eſſay on Man. 


Rigid moraliſts, in their retirement 
ſrom the world, condemn at their lei- 
ſure the conduct of others: though 
they themſelves, in the ſame fituation, 
would moſt probably, have acted in a 


more 
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more exceptionable manner. But you 
treat that matter as it deſerves. It is the 
work of reaſon and religion to fortify 
the mind againſt the impreſſion of thoſe 
evils; and that mind which is furniſhed 
with true notions of things, with a ra- 
tional and ſolid faith, with ſteady and 
well-grounded hopes, may bear the im- 
petuous ſhock of all theſe waves and 
ſtorms, calm and unmoved.—Nay, I 
may boldly affirm, not only that virtue 
checks and controuls theſe evils, blunts 
their edge, and abates their force ; but, 
what is more, their natural ſtrength, 
their own proper force, is weak and con- 
temptible, unleſs our own paſſions be 
combined againſt us. Our pride muſt 
aid our enemy, to render his affront pro- 
voking: as our covetouſneſs and ambi- 
tion muſt add force to the arrows of for- 
tunc, before they can give any painful 

wound 
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wound to the heart. I am not ſurpriſed, 
at your thinking Lady Filmer too much 
upon fils, in her letters to Sir James 
Bruce - ſhe meant to be ſo; ſhe had 
high ideas of our prerogatives, and did 
not leſſen them upon that occaſion. But 
you muſt be charmed with the juſtneſs 
and propriety of her own actions, in. 
every circumſtance of her life, which 
you will find in the family narrative. 1 
own, I am rather ſurpriſed at your diſ- 
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approving of learning in women, and of 


your ſaying we derive advantages from 
our education, which are denied the men. 
As I have always conſidered this ſubject 
in another point of view, I muſt beg 
you will give me your reaſons for this 
allegation. I acknowledge myſelf, that 


I am very far from thinking that edu- 


cation is all and all. Habits are ac- 
quired certainly by mixing® with the 
world: 
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world: nay, the mind acquires new 
ideas from the behaviour of others: but 
though experience may teach us ſome- 
thing, it can never eradicate the natu- 
ral diſpoſition. In that reſpe& we all 
are, I apprehend, as we were born, nor 
can we be modelled by inſtruction. The 
human mind is frequently retouched, 


but the ground-work is ſtill the ſame. 


—[ am an inſtance of this myſelf : want 
of education has undoubtedly. made me 
deficient in knowledge, accompliſhments, 


Kc. but the worſt examples have not 
. corrupted my heart. I am ever, 


my dear friend, 


yours affectionately, 


Er1ZA DE Crul, 


LE T- 
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From Mrs. PiER PONT to the Ducheſs 
de CRul. 


DEAR MADAM, 
Return your Highneſs many thanks 


\ 
n 
for all your goodneſs to me, and f 
mine: and for the honour you have done f 


my daughter, in inviting her to paſs U 
ſome time with you at Bruſſels. I was d 
un willing to mortiſy her, by a refuſal of | ar 
what I know will make her very hap- pf 
Py ; yet, my deareſt friend, I muſt re- wi 


queſt her viſit may be very ſhort; and m 

that your Highneſs will not by over-in- | ha 

dulgence, inſpire her with a taſte for inf 

pleaſures which as, in our ſituation, ſhe let 

hes no chance to enjoy, ſhe might after- fro 
wards 
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wards regret. Seneca ſays, “ That 
there is no difference betwixt poſſeſſing 
a thing and not defiring it :” 


« They cannot want, who wiſh not to have more: 
Whoever ſaid an Anchorite was poor.” 


Nature makes us poor only when we 
want neceſſaries; but cy/ſlom gives the 
name of poverty to the want of fuper- 
fluities. Paſſions are always more expen- 
five than real wants. Providence gives 
that in greateſt plenty, which the con- 
dition of life makes of the greateſt uſe : 
and nothing is penuriouſly imported, or 
placed far from the reach of man, of 
which a more liberal diſtribution would 
make him happier. The real world 
has its bounds ; the imaginary world is 
infinite, Being unable to enlarge the one 
let us contratt the other, for it is only 
from their difference, that moſt of the 


troubles 
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troubles ariſe, which make us ſo unhap- 
py. Is it not therefore neceſſary, my 
dear friend, to quality girls for true fru- 
gality without narrowneſs of mind, and 
to make them ſee, of all the expences 
the world run into, how few are neceſ- 
ſary to happineſs. To deprive them of 
all temptations to purchaſe pleaſures, it 
1s proper to inſtruct and accuſtom them 
only to find it in 7hemſekves ; and by the 
various accompliſhments beſtowed on 
them, prevent that vacuity of mind, 
which leads people to ſeek external 
amuſements. The day will then not 
be ſufficient for their employments.; 
conſequently they will not be induced 
to trifle their time away, With this 
view, it has been my plan to inſpire 
my girls with a reliſh for ſuch pleaſures 
as will be within their reach, and never 
cloy in the poſſeſſion, The right em- 

ployment 
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ployment of time is a valuable leſſon: 
the woman who has been taught it, will 
ſeldom be troubled with vapours, and 
low ſpirits. 

Your Highneſs does. my girl honour, 
in thinking her attractions are ſuch as 
may poſſibly procure her a good match, 
while under your patronage. In a form- 
er letter I explained myſelf on this head. 
Such a circumſtance is not out of the 
courſe of commmon events; but I have 
no right to expect it. In almoſt every 
thing, we muſt act upon probabilities; 
and one exception out of mary ought 
never to determine us. Let us take 
our rules, my dear madam, from plain 
common ſenſe. How often do we ſee 
people, whoſe whole happineſs is deſ- 
troyed by change of place? Virtue is 
too often merely local. As in ſome 


fituations, the air affects the health of 
Vor. II. C th: 
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the body; ſo in others, bad example and 
its influence poiſon the mind. They who. 
contract an ambitious intimacy with 
thoſe that are above them in circum- 
ſtances, though not by birth, are al- 
ways forced upon diſadvantageous com- 
pariſons of their condition with others; 
and arraign Providence, for placing them 
in ſuch indigence. | 
Men in general, only judge by com- 
pariſon, The Laplander thinks himſelf 
happy in his frozen climate, becauſe he 
has no idea of any other advantages than 
thoſe which he and his countrymen 

poſſeſs. | 
I flatter myſelf your Highneſs will 
ſubſcribe to the juſtneſs of this reaſoning. 
You aſk of me, why I did not ſeparate 
myſelf from Mr. Pierpont ? I ſhall now 
anſwer that queſtion, with as much ſin- 
cerity and truth, as if I were ſpeaking 
to 
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to Heaven, from whom no ſecrets are 
hid. It is my principle, that where a 
duty is reciprocal, the failure of it in 
the one party, acquits not the other for 
a failure in his. From this principle, 
with the hopes of reclaiming Mr. Pier- 
pont, the principal reaſons of my con- 
duct are to be drawn. When I found 
the latter was impoſſible, I ſtill thought 
my preſence might keep him in ſome 
bounds. I muſt likewiſe own to you, 
that as my health was impaired, and my 
ſpirits weakened, on account of ſome 
diſagreeable things I had met with in 
conſequence of his imprudence, I had 
not courage to encounter what I knew 
would have been ſaid by the malevolent, 
had I ſeparated myſelf from him : while 
his want of veracity convinced me, had 
I taken this ſtep, there is nothing malice 
could have invented but he would have 

C 2 propa- 
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propagated to my prejudice; which 
coming from him, muſt inevitably have 
hurt my reputation; and, as J have 
girls to introduce into life, it muſt to 
them have been an irreparable injury. 
It is not enough to be really virtuous, 
a woman ought to have the reputation 
of it; without that reputation, her 
virtue is of no uſe to ſociety, I ſhall 
not eafily forget a converſation that 
happened once at the Prince de L-—'s ; 
he was expatiating with his uſual gal- 
lantry to Madame le Cas, who was then 
the idol of his affections; he expected 


an amuſement from his eloquence, 


nearly fimilar to that which an artful 


Juggler gives when he makes us believe 
that we ſee what we do not, without, 
at the ſame time, letting an obſerving 
man perceive ſo much of his art, as to 
giye him the leaſt ſuſpicion that he is 


deceived. 
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deceived, You permitted him to run 
on: when he was gone, you ſaid to 
Madame le Cas, I ſuſpe&t not, ma- 
dam, that your ſentiments want any 
thing of the purity, the generoſity, re- 
quired in the idea of a friendſhip like 
that the Prince talked of—yet let me 
aſk you one thing; would not the 
example of ſuch an attachment ſub- 
ſiſting betwixt you and a man, who has 
profeſſed himſelf your. admirer—miſlead 
delicate, and lefs guarded minds, into 
allowances dangerous to them; and 
ſubje& ſouls leſs great than your's, to- 
jealoufies, whether warrantable or not, 
of friendſhips that ſhould plead your's 
for a precedent ?—But to return from 
this digreſſion. A woman ſeparated 
from her huſband, muſt either be pitied' 
or blamed : if ſhe is pitied, that pity: 
reflects diſhonour. upon the perſon- moſt 
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nearly connected with her, and upon 
her own judgment in ſuffering that con- 
nection to take place. If ſhe is blamed, 
and conſcious that cenſure is juſt, how 
inſupportably diſagreeable muſt her re- 
flection be? Had not a woman better 
yield in many things; and put up with 
a thouſand inconveniences privately, 
rather than throw herſelf upon the cold 
unpitying world? I conſidered all theſe 
points, as it is every one's duty, what- 
ever ſituation they propoſe to them- 
ſelves, to acquire a clear and diſtinct 
idea of the inconveniences attending it. 
We ſhould hold ourſelves always in 
readineſs, to give an exact account of 
all our actions; and, in every circum- 
ſtance of our lives, before we yield to 
the ſuggeſtions of our own hearts, we 
ſhould aſk ourſelves, zwhat anſever we 
ſhould make, were we aſked the motives that 
determined 
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determined us I, at the ſame time, 
am highly ſenfible, that it by no means 
follows we acted from reaſon, becauſe good 
reaſons can be produced for what we did: 
as we too often act firſt, and reaſon only 
afterwards. 

As I have already written you fo 
long a letter, I muſt refer anſwering 
the laſt part of your's till the next poſt. 


I ever am, dear Madam, 
your Highneſs's obliged, 


and affectionate friend, 


ANNA PIERPONT, 


C 4 LET. 
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From the Same to the Same, 


DEAR MADAM, 

Y OUR Highneſs defires me to ac- 
quaint you, in what reſpect I think 
our ſex enjoy greater advantages than 

men, from our education. | 
There are many things, which, upon. 
a flight and tranfient inſpection, carry 
the appearance of abfurdity, but may 
be reconciled upon a cloſer examination. 
And it will upon reflection, appear to 
your Highneſs, to be an aſſertion not 
entirely groundleſs, when we conſider, 
that by learning, is generally meant the 
having a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, that is, of core and grammatical 
rules, 
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rules, which frequently have but a very 
ſlender connection with the objects and 
ideas they are meant to convey. 
Quintillian, ſpeaking of a pedant, 
who taught his ſcholars to be obſcure, 
faid he uſed to cry out, © That is ex- 
cellent, I do not underſtand one word of 
it.” One may ſpend whole days with 
pleaſure in the company ofa man, whoſe 
natural genius has been cultivated and 
improved, and but a very ſmall time 
with one who is a mere ſcholar, One's 
imagination cannot be always on the 
ftretch to ſuch exalted objects; it muſt 
ſtop to reſt itſelf, and return to its native 
fimplicity : and it happens unluckily to 
ſome of them, that the anti-chambers to. 
the great, differ from the road to Par- 
naſſus. To ſucceed in life, a man muſt 
furniſh himſelf with a genteel addreſs, 


in place of Greek and Latin; and in- 
ſtead 
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ſtead of inceſſantly courting the Muſes, 
he ſhould ſometimes ſacrifice to the 
Graces, Even Dr. Samuel Johnſon, in 
his preface to his Dictionary, acquaints 
us, he is not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, 
as to forgot, © That words are the 
daughters of earth, and that things are 
the ſons of Heaven.” There is a great 
reſpect, undoubtedly, due to linguiſts: 
as we owe to them the tranſlation of the 
facred books. But it is a truth, that 
the attention paid to languages, has too 
generally ſwallowed up moſt other more 
important conſiderations : inſomuch, that 
found morals, and good breeding, are 
obliged to give way to that which is 
only of moment, as it promotes, and 
ſerves for a conveyance to thoſe. What- 
ever is univerſally neceſſary, has been 
granted to mankind on eaſy terms. Our 
knowledge is derived from the copious 

ſource 
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ſource of our ſenſes and reaſon ; our 
minds are filled with ideas that ſpring, 
not from books, but thought; our prin- 
ciples are conſiſtent, becauſe deduced 
in regular ſeries from each other, and 
not ſcraps of different ſyſtems, gleaned 
from the works of others, and huddled 
together without examining their con- 
gruity. Where is the ſcholar whoſe 
opinion is wholly his ozon And where is 
the genius, whom we wiſh to have 
known the opinion of others? Are we 
ſure that Shakeſpeare would have been 
ſo much admired, had he been a deep 
ſcholar ? Do we not then derive advant- 
ages from the very defects of our educa- 
tion? Do not our minds operate with 
more freedom, and with the genuine 
ſimplicity of uncorrupted nature? 

Ideas ariſe ſpontaneouſly, and range 


themſelves in order, and this done ra- 
ther 
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ther by ſenſation, or the intuitive facul- 
ty, than reflection. In this caſe, kind 
nature itſelf argues for us, and ſaves 


us the Jabour of forming a long ſeries of 
reaſonings. 


« They need no muſe, who can invoke their heart.“ 


We are not fettered, like men, by 
principles, nor are our minds warped 
by ſyſtems, nor confined to the particu- 
lar modes of thinking, that prevail in 
colleges and ſchools I take nature to 
be the great book of univerſal learn- 
ing : which, whoever reads with moſt 
intelligence, will be the moſt knowing, 
and the moſt learned, of whatever ſex; 
The peafant who enjoys the beauty of 
the tulip, is cqually delighted with the 
philoſopher, though he knows not the 
rays from which the colours are de- 
rived ; and plants grow with the ſame 

lux- 
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luxuriance, whether we ſuppoſe earth 
or water the parent of vegetation. The 
boy who ſtrikes a ball with his racker, 
is as certain where it will be driven by 
the blow, as if he was more perfectly 
converſant m the diſpute about matter 
and motion: and the light of the ſun 
is equally beneficial -to him whoſe eyes 
tell him that it moves, as to him whoſe 
_ reaſon perſuades him that it ſtands ſtill. 
In knowlege, thoſe parts are moſt eaſy 
which are generally neceflary, The in- 
tercourſe of ſociety is maintained without 
the el:gancies of language. Figures, cri- 
ticiſme, and refinements, are the works 
of thoſe, who-by their-real, or ſuppoſed 
parts, wiſh to dazzle mankind. A cer- 
tain man, diſcourſing upon a ſeaſonable 
topic, before the Ephori, was more cir- 
cumſtantial than was neceflary; upon 
which Anaxandrias replicd, “ Stranger, 

you 
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you treat a necefſary ſubject, in an 
unneceflary manner.” The commerce 
of the world is carried on by eaſy me- 
thods of computation : ſubtilty and ſtu- 


dy, arc invented merely to puzzle ; and 
calculations are extended to ſhew the 


{kill of the calculator. Nature always 
does her part ; ſhe has afforded a multi- 
plicity of objects to the meditation of 
every perſon that can behold and think : 
and what ſhe has made the moſt agree- 
able exerciſe of our minds, rcaſon may 
convert to the moſt uſeful. Now, if 
we conſult this guide, I am apt to ima- 
gine, we ſhall be far trom thinking ma- 
ny acquirements neceſſary, which the 
men loſe time upon : we ſhall neither 
read, nor ſtudy to indulge our indo- 
lence; nor to gratify our vanity z nor 
content ourſelves, like them, with be- 
ing grammarians and critics : far leſs, 


affect the paltry praiſe of becoming 
great 
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great ſcholars, at the expence of be- 
ing bewildered all our lives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity. But, by apply- 
ing ourſelves to nature only, we ſhall 
not waſte our time to ſo little purpoſe, 
as thoſe do, who, calling themſelves phi- 
loſophers, miſpend their whole lives in 
the purſuit of mean trifles, exiſting 
only in their own ſubtle imaginations. 
We ſhall find more uſeful employments 
for our reſearches, than thoſe of deter- 
mining the nature of ſpace ; or debat- 
ing whether matter be, or be not, in- 
finitely divifible ? whether it hath any 
exiſtence but in the mind? whether 
there be any mechanical cauſe of gravi- 
tation ? whether eternal duration, ne- 
ceſſarily implics a ſubſtance of which 
it is a property ? With a thouſand other 
queſtions, of a yct more uſeleſs nature, 


that have been eagerly canvaſſed in the 
ſchools. 
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Let us examine our education, and 
obſerve wherein it falls ſnort of the men's; 
and how the defects may be, and are ge- 
nerally, ſupplied. In our tender years 
they arc the ſame; for after children 
can talk, boys and girls are promiſcuoſly 
taught to read by the ſame perſons, and 
at the ſame time. At the age of ſix, or 
ſeven years, they begin to be ſeparated, 
and the boys in general are ſent to the 
grammar- ſchool, and the girls to board- 
ing ſchools, in which caſe, the latter 
are inſtructed in dancing, muſic, draw- 
ing, the French and Italian languages, 
and other accompliſhments, according to 
the humour and ability of the parents, 
or genius and inclination of the chil. 
dren. Here then lies the principal de- 
fect, that we are only taught French, 
or perhaps Italian, which is now as 
common among women of faſhion, as 

men: 
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men : whereas the men, by means of 
their education, (it being extended to 
the acquirement of the Roman and 
Greek languages,) are ſaid to have a 
greater field tor their imaginations to 
rove in, and their minds in conſequence 
will be enlarged : it being genecrall\ 
allowed, that our knowledge is in pro- 
portion to our ideas; and that the mor: 
complex they are, the greatcr 1s the 
varicty of poſitions in which they mav 
be emplaycd. I confeſs however, after 
much reflection and much enquiry, 1 
am yet at a loſs to diſcover the ad- 
vantages they derive from it. 

Learning hurts a mind of true and 
original capabiliues, by preventing the 
excurſions of a vigorous underſtanding, 
as it is kept in a beaten track.: and per- 
petuates error, by impoſing received opi- 
nions upon thoſe, who, if they had begun 

Yor. II. D the 
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the enquiry themſelves, would have dif- 
covered truths, and have been more 
impreſſed by them than by confidering 
them only as leſions: and ſomcetimes 
it fixes the attention to ſubjects which 
are not ſuited to that particular genius, 
and turn of mind, which nature might 
have exerted upon ſome other, the 
abject of her own choice, Does it not, 
by loading the memory, reſtrain ima— 
S nation: and by multiplying precepts, 
anticipate judgment ? Is it not as ridi- 
c:lous, for a man to account himſclt 
more learned than another, if he hath 
no greater extent of knowledge, be- 
cauſe he is verſed in languoges; as it 
would be, for an old man to aſſert that 
his eyes were better than thoſe of a 
young one, becauſe he is aſſiſted by 
ipbectacles, which the other is not.— 
Yet it is reckone: nothing, for a man 

to 
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to be well verſed in the modern philo— 
ſophy, aſtronomy, geometry, and alge- 
bra, to underſtand Italian, French, Spa— 
niſh, High-Dutch, with the other Eu- 
ropean languages; and to be well ac- 
quainted with the modern hiſtory of all 
theſe countries. He will not be al- 
lowed to be learned with theſe only: 
it will be granted that he is intelligent, 
a good naturaliſt, a great mathematician, 
or poet: but ſome emphatic ſhrugs, or 
ſignificant look, will expreſs, that theſe 
are liitle, if he be no ſcholar. 

Do they not in this manner, invert 
the true order of things, and aſcribe that 
merit to the knowledge of co, which 
properly belongs to !hings ? 

I am apt likewiſe to think, that the 
cuſtom of diſputing, and abuſing one 
another in Latin, renders them un- 
goveinable, and incapable afterwards of 

D 2 thoſe 
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thoſe indulgent compliances to others, 
io neceſſary in the intercourſe of ſo- 
ciety. 

It is a groundleſs opinion, that be— 
cauſe women are ignorant of the dead 
languages, they are alſo uninformed of 
the ſubjects and ſenſe which they con- 
tain! Can it be ſuppoſed that Wiſdom 
only ſpeaks to her diſciples in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and other languages 
of antiquity ? In order to conſider whe- 
ther this is the caſe or not, let it be 
ſuppoſed that we are only inſtructed in 
our own language; and then let us 
enquire, whether that diſadvantage be 
ſo great in fact as it is ſuppoſed ? Who- 
ever has ſenſe, will underſtand whatever 
is written in his own language, although 
he is entirely ignorant of all others; 
with an exception only of the technical 
terms of ſcience. Shykeſpeare is a proof, 

that 


R 
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that a man without the knowledge of 
the learned languages, may underſtand 
his own. It is not neceſſary women 
ſhould be very learned: but, in order to 
bo uſeful members to ſociety, happy in 
ourſelves, or agreeable to others, all our 
actions ſhould proceed {rom fixed prin- 
ciples: we ſhould think pertinently, 
and expreſs our thoughts properly on 
every ſubject. Will your Highneſs 
pardon my preſumption,. in differing 
from Lady Filmer, to obſerve that ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculations, and political inquiries, 
being diſquiſitions which require much 
reading and conſideration, and in which 
our ſex are ſeldom concerned, are im- 
proper to be detailed by us? Nor, by 
theſe limitations, are our thoughts and 
converſation reſtrained to a narrow com- 
paſs; there ſtill remain ſufficient ſub- 
jexts for our diſcourfing upon; ſuch 
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as all parts of polite literature, more 
particularly dramatic poeſy, all ſub- 
jects in which characters are dil- 
played, and all others wherein the feel- 
ings of the heart are more intereſted 
than the powers of the underſlanding. 
Hiſtory, as far as it relates to different 
#ras ; treatiſes and eſſays on moral ſub- 
jets; thoſe of taſte, of decorum, of 
art, and humour ; in ſhort, of all parts 
of literature that are not deemed ſcien- 
rific, and appropriated to the ſtudy of 
the men : for thovgh we may not think 
ſo profoundly, we may diſcern with as 
much preciſion ; and it we want ſtrength 
of conception, refinement and delicacy 
amply compenſate the loſs of it: and 
where the ſentimental enters much into 
the ſubject, may it not be truly ſaid, 
that the female heart is naturally more 
in uniſon, and rifvoniive to ſuch 

touches. 
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touches, than that of the other ſex. If 
the firmneſs of the men's minds are 
greater, their compaſhon is certainly 4%; 
for it is ever found, that as the ſofteſt 
metals are molt eafily diſſolved, ſo the 
tendereſt minds ſooneſt melt with pity. 
Are there not then, ſome ſpecics of 
poetry, in which our ſex, from their 
peculiar ſenfibility, ſeem qualified to 
excel in: where the tender intereſts of 
the heart are the ſubject 7r—In the 
elegant complainings of clegy, and the 
ſimplicity of paſtoral imagery, do not 
women appear to have a ſuperiority ? 
and now, permit me to aſk vour High- 
neſs, what neceſſity there can be of 
knowing any language beſides our own, 
to enable us to talk or write with pro- 
priety and diſcernment upon any of the 
preceding topics? May we not be fome- 
what confident, that an ingenious perſon 
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may make a very confiderable progrefs 
in moſt parts of literature and know- 
iedgc, by the affiſtance of Engliſh only? 
Although rather foreign to the ſubject, 
cannot help here alſo mentioning, 
that Newton admits a very moderate 
ſhare of mathematical knowledge to be 
tufhcient to enable any one perfectly to 
comprehend and judge of his philoſo- 
phy.— But to return: by the acquire- 
ment of varicus languages, we only get 
poſſeſſion of various keys to the ſame 
iock ; either cf which open the door 
that admits to the receſſes of knowledge 
and art. And as they who have bcen 
maſters of thoſe treaſures, have gene- 
rouſly imparted the knowledge of what 
they contain, by elegant and juſt tranſ- 
lations; are we not placed in a ſituation 
of judging of the ſubjects, without the 


previous loſs of time, which would be 
in- 
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mevitably ſpent in learning the vords, 
before we can acquire the ideas, which 
they convey in the originals ? In conſe- 
quence of this unimportant acquire- 
ment of ſounds, a boy at ſeventeen or 
eighteen years of age, is to begin his 
alphabet of ſenſe, and is then no farther 
advanced than a girl at nine or ten, 
And thus alſo are their healths ſacrificed, 
by the body being deprived of its re- 
quiſite exerciſe; the temper hurt by 
frequent contradictions, and the vigour 
of the mind impaired by the over- 
ſtraining it. 

It cannot be denied, that too much of 
their titre is engaged in things leſs ad- 
vantageous than thoſe in which we are 
employcd. If it is true, that our early 
impreſſions are the moſt durabie ; no- 
thing can be leſs diſputable, than that 


young minds ought to be impreſſed with 
other 
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other ideas than tenſes, nouns, and 
verbs: a perfect knowledge of which 
requires a ſeven years application. It 
we conſider our life, according to the 
ſentiments of my admired author +, we 
ſhould learn to value ſeven „cars at a 
greater rate than we do at preſent. ** In 
life, ſays he, is not to be counted the 
ignorance of infancy, or the imbecillity 
ot age. We are long before we are able 
to think, and we ſoon ceaſe from the 
power of acting. The true period of 
exiſtence, may be reaſonably eſtimated 
at forty years;” of which, ſeven years is 
more than the ſixth part, and which the 
wiſdom of man hath ſet apart, in the 
education of youth, for lea: ning thoſe 
Fords, which they are daily forgeiting 
all the. reſt of their lives ; inſtead of 
uumvering their devs, that t wav afp3y 
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eheir hearts unto Twwiſdom. Is not this a 
more profitable arithmetic, than all 
the algebra they can acquire? May I 
preſume a little ſarther, even to regret 
that it requires ſome years in men to 
loſe the abſurd conceptions which have 
taken poſſeſſion of them in the ſchool- 
days of puerility. For this partiality to 
languages, I can diſcover but one ſpe- 
cious reaſon ; which is, that about two 
hundred years ago, all the remains of 
learning were in the hands of the ſchool- 
men : they would ſuffer none to be re- 
puted learned, that were not deeply en- 
gaged in thoſe intricate, vexatious, and 
unintelligible ſubjects, for which they 
contended with ſo much vehemence ; 
or at leaſt, who were not acquainted with 
Plato and Ariſtotle, and their commen— 
tators: from whence the ſophiſtry and 
ſubtleties of ſchools at that time were 

| derived. 
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derived, Even the philoſophical and 
religious controverſies, for the laſt three 
or four hundred years, have turned 
much more upon words and names, un- 
aſcertained, . and miſunderſtood, than 
upon things fairly ſtated. 

The ideas then, which they there im- 
bibe, are (too often) attended with the 
worſt of conſequences to them : and the 
bad effects of theſe errors, are increaſed 
by there being ſo many contradictory 
religions upon earth, that ſenſible men, 
thinking there can be but one true, ard 
equally conſcious they want diſcernment 
to diſcover it, are often tempted, in mat- 
ters of religion, to reject every thing 
which reaſon alone could not diſcover. 

In all matters of religion, a defire of 
knowing our duty, ſhould be the motive 
alone of our enquiries : and in all things 
of common life, reaſon ought to direct 

us. 
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us. And although ſometimes, in the 
moſt judicious conduct we may err, yet 
if we tollow this plan, our errors will be 
few; and fince a perfect rectitude is be- 
yond the power of humanity, that 
which approaches the neareſt, is exal- 
tation ſufficient, both for character and 
felicity. 

I now aſk your Highneſs pardon, for 
taking up ſo much of your time in read- 
ing this long, tireſome, and ill-wrote 
letter. I am not ignorant, that you think 
correctneſs, and elegance of ſtyl», are as 
neceflary to ſet off the plaineſt truths, as 
neatneſs of dreſs, and politeneſs of man- 
ners, are to recommend the molt beauti- 
ſul perſon; a flovenly negligence or taw- 
dry affectation, being no leſs diſguſting 
in the one than in the other. Con- 
ſcious therefore of my want of capa- 
city, if a deficiency in fricndſhip did not 

appear 
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appear to me more culpable than a 
tranſgreſſion in point of prudence, 1 
ſhould have excuſed mylclt from this 
attempt. But I revive, when I recol- 
lect], that the perſons v-ho are molt ſevere 
with retpect to themſelves, are the moſt 
indulgent to others. 


I remain, dear Madam, 
your H:ghneſs's obliged, 
and affectionate friend, 


At NA PIERTOAr. 
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From the Ducheſs DR Crri, to Mrs, 
P1ERPONT. 


DEAR MADAM, 


Cannot ſufficiently thank you for your 

laſt letter; yet as I cannot be altoge- 
ther of your opinion, I ſhall take the 
liberty of differing from you on ſome 
points. Can it be denied, that the deſ- 
tination of our ſex is ſo uncertain that 
we are bred up at random; and the ſud- 
den tranſitions of good or bad fortune, 
which daily happen to women, demand 
the greateſt philoſophy and good ſenſe 
-on their part, to ſuſtain a propriety 
of behaviour, under ſuch various cir- 
cumſtances, as require the moſt oppo- 
fite qualifications: rendering what 1s 


praiſe- 
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praiſe-worthy in one ſituation, a defect 
in another, and vice verſa, Juvenal 
ſays, 


For the ſame fact we've often known, 
One mount the cart, another mount the throne. 


The fame woman's conduct will ap- 
pear in a very different point of view, 
under oppofite circumſtances. There 
ſometimes wants a ſtroke of fortune to 
diſcover numberleſs latent good or bad 
qualities, which would otherwiſe have 
been concealed ; as words wrote with a 
certain liquor, appear only when applied 
to the fire. 

It has been obſerved, that the Lace- 
dzmonians were lions at Sparta, ard 
monkeys at Epheſus. Now I am con- 
vinced you will agree with me, that 
if men are found inconſiſtent, or irregu- 


lar in their conduct, there are much 
fewer 
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fewer excuſes to be offered for them, 
than for women, both on account of 
their ſuperior information, and becauie 
they are generally trained up from their 
infancy, with a view to the plan of life 
they are deſtined to be in: ten years, 
at !caſt, are devoted to the tafk of in- 
ſtructing them to obſerve, to perceive, 
to judge; they potieſs every thing, they 
enjoy every thing; the world ſeems 
made for them alone. On the contrary, 
a girl is condemned to filence, amidſt 
viſitors, and ſeems net to be one of the 
.company.: ſhe is hardly ever ſpoke to ; 
-or if ſhe is, ſeldom is permitted to 
give an anſwer : ſo that her diſpoſition 
and underſtanding are utterly un known. 
Whereas, relations are at the utmoſt 
pains to adapt the profeſſion to the re- 
ſpective geniuſes of the boys; their 
Kleas, conduct, and views, have been 

Vor. Il. E di- 
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directed to one object to which they are 
inſenſibly familiariſed. Does not this 
then require from them a leſs degree 
of application, and does not habit con- 
firm their ſteadineſs? Thus men are ele— 
vated, when women are obliged to exalt 
themſelves. And if, at the age of twen- 
ty-five, a woman arrives, by the help 
of her own reflections, to a ſmall degree 
of knowledge, it is extraordinary: and 
after the difficult ſtudy of others and 
herſelf, it is equally ſo to diſoover that 
ſhe is formed for acquiring that know- 
ledge, and practiſing thoſe virtues, which 
ate · undoubtedly common to both ſexes. 
But how many obſtacles has ſhe to ſur- 
mount, in the purſuit of this difficult 
ſtudy? A thouſand objects divert her 
purſuit : and the prejudice of the men, 
againſt women of any diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties, is truly diſguſting ; but let us ne- 
ver forget, What we do ſhould be the 

reſult 
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reſult of reaſon, not from the defire- of 
praiſe ; becauſe it is right, not becauſe 
it is commendable ; always conſidering 
that wiſdom, not vanity, ought to de- 
termine our conduct. 

A woman who has cultivated her un- 
derſtanding, and improved her mind, 
will govern herſelf according to the 
overlaſting rules of realon and good 
tenſe, and will have ſomething ſo in- 
expreſſibly .graceful in all her actions, 
that every cicumſtance will become 
her. The change of perſons and things 
around, will not alter her conduct; 
ſhe will feel difintereſted amidſt the 
buſtle of trivial occurrences, in which 
the multitude arc engaged, and with 
which they are diſtracted: becauſe the 
greateſt purpoſe in her life, is to main- 
tain an indifference both to the world 
and all its enjoyments. If we have un- 
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derſtandings capable of judicious obſerva- 
rions and hearts ſuſceptible ef good im- 
preſſions they will Jead us to reflect, 
what to live well, we muſt oppoſe na- 
ture to law, reaſon to paſhon, and re- 
ſolution to misfortune : that we muſt 
ſet bounds to our zeal by diſcretion, to 
error by truth, and to paſſion by rea- 
ſon. Can it then be unneceſſary for us 
to acquire that degree of knowledge, 
which may guide, inſpire, and confirm 
us in our paſſage through every period 
of human life with equal ſatisfaction and 
complacency? and to prepare us for 
misfortunes, and make us fit for en- 
countering the troubles of life? 

How ſhould her actions be right, who 
hath no eſtabliſhed rule of life? Nothing 
can be juſt, which proceedeth not from 
reaſon, There can be no permanency 
in virtue that is not ſeated in the mind. 

Even 
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Even if our judgments ſhould be er- 
roneous ; to be able to juſtify ourſelves 
to ourſelves, muſt conſole us, in every 
event of life, by having recourſe to the 
principles of our determination: where-- 
asy if we make the praiſe or blame of 
others the rule of our conduct, we ſhall 
be diſtracted by a boundleſs variety of 
irreconcileable judgments... The fable 
of the father, ſon, and aſs, will ſuffici- 
ently illuſtrate this ſubject. We ſhould 
beware of irreſolution in the intent of 
or actions, and of inſtability in the 
ezecugion of them: ſo ſhall we triumph 
over the two great weakneſſes of nature. 
Let us eſtabliſh our hearts in that which: 
is right, and there know that the greateſt 
of human praiſe is to be immutable. 


Contrary paſhons arifing in the mind, 
reciprocally weaken each other. Thus 
iu queſlions about matters incapable of. 
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demonſtration, and merely probable, 
the certainty of the mind is leſs when 
the underſtanding is divided by different 
ideas. 

But in the ſucceſſion of analogous 
paſſions, the ſucceeding ſentiments act 
in concurrence with that, which is al- 
ready acting on the heart, and their 
united force communicates a double im- 
preſſion on the ſoul. 

How many people are there, who 
have a kind of neutral diſpoſition, which 
inclincs not cither to virtue or vice, with 
ſufſicient ſtrength to animate an invari- 
able purſuit of either, but may be drawn 
alternately to each, by adding to the 
oppoſition on the contrary fide. If ſuch 
act honuurably, it is more owing to a 
happy concurrence of circumſtances, 
than to their own reſolution, In con- 
tequence of this, it is not until they 

have 
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have been lcd into a thouſand miſtakes 
in matters the moſt eſſential, that they 
can be induced to apply a remedy to the 
evils with which they are oppreſſed. It 
is then they begin to conceive, and ac- 
knowledge the moſt palpable truths, 
which from their fimplicity commonly 
eſcape vulgar minds, accuſtomed to re- 
ceive unpreſhons without diſtinction, 
and to be determined by the opinions 
of others, rather than by the reſult of 
their own examination: does it not 
proceed from this, that women, in 
general, are ſuch triſling characters? I 
am very far from wifhing a woman to 
ſet up her underſtanding in competition 
with her huſband's.. But as a rational 
being, and an heir of eternity, I would. 
have her, in things of conſequence, 
think for herſelf: while ſhe ſhould ſa- 
criſice her inclinations in all things. of a 
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triflirg or frivolous nature, to correſ- 
pond to his humour or tafte. 

I have always been averſe to the 
common arbitrary practice of enflaving 
children to the authority of prejudices, 
and have becn attentive to put my 
daughters into the train of an carly ex- 
ercile of their reaſoning faculties; with- 
out the conviction of which, I have 
precautioned them againſt receiving im- 
plicitly every opinion: accuſtoming 
them to enquire into the cauſes of their 
judgment of things; and leading them 
to truth by the way of examination: 
thus teaching them to think for them- 
ſelves, and not to let their reaſon lie 
dormant, or to carry it about them, as 
people commonly do in high life, like a 
lame arm in a ſling, leſt it ſhould hurt 
them to uſe it. But, alas! my dear 


iriend, after all my maternal cares, all 
wy 
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my anxious tenderneſs, and fond hopes 
of rendering theſe precious pledges, of 
the moſt happy and perfe& union, vir- 
tuous, reſpectable, and accompliſhed, 
it is a melancholy reflection how I may 
be deceived, and how much I may 
have even contributed to their miſery, 
from my ignorance of their deftination 
in life. Is it not poſſible, from having 
refined their ideas too much for their 
future circumſtances, (if they ſhould 
happen to marry into a worſe ſituation 
than that they have been bred up in), 
they may be haunted, as it were, with an 
evil genius, by certain notions of the coarſe, 
the low, the vulgar, and the irregular, 
which will accompany them in all the 
natural pleaſures of life; and render 
them incapable of enjoying any thing, 
and conſequently make their days one 


conſtant ſcene of mortifying occur- 
rences. 
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rences. In ſuch a ſtate, it conduces 
far more to our caſe, not to have too 
much refined our ideas; but a mind 
well inſtructed in what relates to reli- 
gion and ourſelves, will furniſh us with 
conſolations that will never fail us, but 
on the contrary,. inſpire reſpect in thoſe 
we are connected with. It is univerſally 
allowed, the progreſs of vegetation is 
not more certain than the growth of ha- 
bit, nor the power of attraction more 
firmly proved than the influence of cx- 


ample. Mankind do not cxpect to find 
the gravity of a Spaniard m a French- 
man, or to meet in the Frenchman the 
heavineſs of mind, or indefatigable in- 
duſtry of the German; they are not 
_ diſappointed when the groſs and 
heavy diſpoſition of a Dutchman docs 
not unfold itſelf in the politeneſs, 
acuteneſs, and accuracy of wit, of an 
| Italian; 
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Italian; or when they do not meet the 
French politefſe in John Bull; they 
are ſenſible our ſeparation from the con- 
tinent, give us peculiarities which other 
nations want. Now, although the men 
affect to deſpiſe the underſtandings of 
women, they expect them to conform 
themſelves to circumſtances of time and 
place, ſeldom making any allowances 
for, or reſlecting how eſſentially theſe 
may differ from thoſe they have been 
accuſtomed to in their infancy : when 
it will, perhaps, require great recollection 
of our ſituation, to avoid thoſe vices 
which refemble virtues, and which would 
have been really ſuch in oppoſite circum- 
ſtances. Though the defire of com- 
pliance may be innate in women, yet 
the difficulty of a ſudden conformance 
muſt be acknowledged, as we do not 


pretend to have the power of Proteus. 
But 
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But it is in vain for a woman to plead, 
was bred up in elegance and ſplendour, 
I am perfectly alive to the finer impreſ- 
ſions of taſte and— Fool! interrupts a 
huſband in an inferior ſtation of life, 
what have you or I to do with taſte ? 
go to the market, prove your judgment 
in a good penny- worth; your proper taſte 
ought to lie in diftinguiſhing the beſt 
proviſion of the ſhambles, and your 
delicacies ought to be confined to that 
of ſelecting the beſt of thoſe dainties 
which ſupply the table! 

Another lady, raiſed from depreſſed 
circumſtances, which have tinctured 
her mind with a degree of melancho- 
ly, inured her to reflection, and ideas 
of the folly of the world ; whofe ob- 
ſervations in hte, have enabled her to 
diſtinguiſh between c:/toms which are 
adopted by caprice and folly, and thoſz 

duties 
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duties which are the genuine offspring 
of reaſon and religion; reflects that 
cuſtom can be no ſufficient argument for 
any thing, unleſs it is ſupported by rea- 
ſon, as vice or irregularity have no right 
to preſcription. As laws are not abrogat- 
ed by being infringed, ſhe therefore re- 
grets to her huſband, the obligation ſhe 
is under of paſſing her time in ſuch fri- 
volous purſuits as faſhion dictates ; and 
ſubmits it to him, if there can be a ne- 
ceſſity for conforming to manners which 
her reaſon diſapproves, though the 
faſhion of the world may ſeem to autho- 
riſe her practice? The huſband, aftonifh» 
ed at her declining the participation of 
what alone contitutes his ſupreme feli- 
city, from that inſtant deſpiſes her; as 
when a want of ſympathy of ſentiment 
prevents our diſcovering fimilar princi- 
ples in ourſelves, we are too often tempt- 

ed 
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ed unphiloſophically to deny their exiſt- 
ence in others; and we are always apt 
to ſuppoſe the joys or ſorrows of others 
proceed from the ſame cauſe as our own. 
You may remember King Lear aſks 
Tom, „have his children brought him 
to this?“ Her huſband treats her ever 
afte as an 1deot, and ſtates all her re- 
fuſa's to the vulgar, low notions ſhe had 
contracted in her infancy : but it does 
not reſt here - He informs her, he ex- 
pects her obedience and compliance with 
his humours, in return for the obligations 
ſhe lies under to him; that he expects 
her to take his ton; indulge what in 
her wiſdom, ſhe may think his foibles.,; 
and countenance what ſhe may judge 
his errors. As you muſt know who 4 
allude ro, you will naturally think with 
me, that this man never reflec&ts.; that 


the loyer who marries only becauſe he 
cannot 
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cannor gain her upon eaſier terms, has 
juſt as much generofity as a highway» 
man who leaves a traveller in poſſeſſion 
of his money, becauſe he is not able to 
take it from him. Allow me to intrude 
a little farther upon your patience, by 
ſtating another caſe. 

A young lady is induced, from pru- 
dential reaſons of her parents, to marry 
a man in his-grand climacteric. Can it 
be denied, that if ſhe is prudent, in the 
bioom of beauty, livelinets of youth, and 
giddineſs of affluence, ſhe will act as if 
ſhe did not poſſeſs theſe ſuperior advan- 
tages; but will anticipate age, to con- 
form herſclf to her huſband; and to 
render herſelf reſpectable to the world, 
by ſecuring herſelf againſt its malevo- 
lence. As the policy of different king- 
doms enacts ſumptuary laws, adapted 
to the ſituation and preſent .cammerce 


of 
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of the ſtate, in like manner it becomes 
neceſſary for a woman to make a new 
code of laws for herſelf, when ſhe is 
raiſed from inferiority to rank, or opu- 
lence; or deicends from a ſtate of 
grandeur to a middling fituation of life ; 
when ſhe emerges from miſery to hap- 
pineſs, or ſinks from ſupreme felicity 
to wretchedneſs! Adverfity and proſpe · 
rity are the two touch-ſtones of the ſoul ; 
but I have obſerved a greater number 
of people bear up with fortitude under 
ſevere afflictions, than I have known 
to fapport ſudden good fortune with 
moderation, 

When men emerge from obſcurity 
to an elevated ſituation in life, we often 
ſee how giddy and forgetſul of their ori- 
gin they ſoon become. If ue ſurvey 
one of them ſupporting himſelf with 


dignity and fortitude under misfortunes, 
we 
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we are amazed ; and exclaim, that the 
viciſhtudes of his fortune intereſt our 
pity as much as his magnanimity ex- 
cites our admiration ! Thus men receive 


the ſuffrage of the world; but let it be 


remembered, that there is nothing great 
in bearing misfortunes with firmneſs, 
when it attra&s general obſervation and 
applauſe. Men, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, will act bravely, from motives 


of vanity; but ſhe who can ſupport 
herſelf under adverfity ; who, without 
triends to encourage, acquaintances to 
pity, or even hope to alleviate her mis- 


fortunes, can behave with tranquility, 


and ſtcady calmneſs, is truly great. 
Such is the fate of many women, born 


in elevated ſtations, and who, from acci- 


dental occurrences, are placed in ſitua- 
tions unworthy of them ; which they fill 
by accommcdating their diſpoſitions to 


Vol. II. F their 
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their circumſtances, in the humbleſt acts 
of unremitted aſſiduity, and the moſt di- 
ligent attention to the minuter duties; 
who learn to be ſatisfied with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of acting right, and look with 
unconcerned indifference on the recep- 
tion of every ſucceſsleſs attempt to 
pleaſe. 

How great a -part of mankind bear 
poverty with cheartulneſs, becauſe they 
have been bred in it, and are accuſtomed 
to it? Shall we not be able to acquire 
by reaſon and reflection, what the 
meaneſt artiſan acquires by habit? But 
if cur minds are not previouſly in- 
formed, how can this be expected, as 
no rank can ſecure us from being num- 
bered among the vulgar ; on the con- 
trary, if we have applied our hearts 
unto wiſdom, we ſhall know that a 
fare method to ſecure content will be, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, never to ſee ſuperiors with 
envy; to reflect on the various cala- 
mities and misfortunes that human 
nature is ſubject to; and to form a 
regular compariſon between ourſelyes, 
and thoſe who are placed below us in 
the enjoyments of life: thoſe conſidera- 
tions will fortify and ſtrengthen the 
mind againſt the impreſſions of ſorrow; 
will reconcile us to the natural diſtreſſes 
which befall it, and prepare us for the 
enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. 
As great inconveniences attend extremes, 
ſo much of our happineſs depends upon 
an evenneſs of temper; in not ſuf- 
fering ourſelves to be too much elated 
in the ſeaſon of proſperity, nor too 
much depreſſed in that of adverſity. 
Abſolute miſcry is to be avoided, by a 
proper behaviour under all the com- 
plicated ills of human life. As there 
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are ſome fruits that ripen not without 
froſts; ſo are there ſome natures that 
arc never amiable but by afflitions. 
Sudden acceſhons of great or good 
fortune, I have already obſerved, are 
attended with infinitely worſe conſe- 
quences to the mind, than the ſharpeſt 
afflictions; it renders people forgetful 
of their religious duties, or the practice 
they direct; and of moral obligations: 
it Cauſes the genial ſpirit of affec- 
tion, which actuates a good heart, to 
evaporate, and makes us incapable, 
though poſſeſſed of the balm, of ap- 
plying it to the wounds of friendſhip, 
or the relief of diſtreſſed virtue. In 
this ſituation, it is misfortunes only, 
which can reſtore a man ſo far to ſociety 
as to render him humane, uſeful, or 
2grecable, even to himſelf, upon reflec- 


dion. 


— | Ex- 
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Exclufive of the variety of ſituations 
in which women may be ſuddenly placed 
from oppoſite circumſtances to thoſe 
they were bred up in, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce the ſevereſt trials and 
humiliating mortification; the ſenfibili- 
ty and tenderneſs of our natures, expoſe 
us to afffictions of various kinds, con- 
querable only by reſignation, reaſon, 
and reflection; ſupported by religion, 
ſtrength of mind, and confidence in 
God. Therefore, it becomes necetlary 
for every woman in carly life to apply 
herſelf to the ſtudy of reſignation, which 
Mrs. Griffiths obſerves “ is the only phi- 
loſophy a woman ſhould boaſt of.“ 


Ll ever am, my dear Madam, 
your affectionate fricnd,, 
and humble Servant, 


ELIZ A De CrUl. 
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Continuation of the Family Narrative. 
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From the Ducheſs de Cxv1, to Mrs. 
P1ERPONT, 


DEAR MADAM, 


BOUT the time mentioned in my 

laſt, Mr. Filmer returned home 
from his travels.--Sanguine as his pa- 
Tents had been on his account, he fully 
anſwered their expectations. He had 
viſited moſt of the courts in Europe, 
and returned with his views greatly en- 


larged, not of exterior nature only, 


and the works of art, but of human 
life and manners; the connections and 


religious eſtabliſhments, the conſtitution 
and 
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and policy of the ſeveral ſtates and king- 
doins of Europe. 

He was handſome in his perſon,. 
agreeable in his manner, and joined to 
the ſprightlineſs of converſation an un- 
common ſolidity of judgment. Let the 
converſation turn on hiſtory, fable, or 
philoſophy, his memory laid before him 
every thing he had read, his juagment 
made him quote it propos; his viva- 
city made the recital pertinent and 
agrecable, and his genius inſpired him- 
with delicacy and taſte. He underſtood 
molt arts, without practiſing them; and 
without being himſelf a poet, he under- 
ſtood poetry. He ſpoke of every thing 
as a man who underſtands what he 
is ſpeaking of, and contented himfelt 
with letting it occaſionaily be ſeen that 
he was a coanoiſfſerr in all matters ef taſte 
and elegance, though he profeſſed only 
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being an admirer of them. He could, 
with great judgment, point out the 
beauties of a fine picture, without load- 
ing his deſcription with a vile jargon of 
technical terms, ill underſtood, and con- 
ſequently miſapplicd. When others 
talked of certain inexplicable delica- 
ties, ramelets graces, and other fine 
terms, he always reſerved his raptures 
till he had received his conviction, 

He confined his examination of ob- 
zets merely intellectual, entirely to- 
thoſe ſimple traths which reaſon con- 
firms, and whoſe beneficial inſluence on 
the happineſs of our particular ſyſtem, 
as well as on the general good, is ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate their excellence, 
He employed himſelf principally in the 
mathematical ſciences, in examining the 
powers ard properties of natural things, 


and in aſtronomy, In ſhort, he had 
ſtudied 
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ſludied that part of ſpeculative philoſo- 
phy, which, with the aſſiſtance of the 
ſenſcs, and careful reaſoning, leads to 
a clear, though by no means a com- 
plete knowledge of nature, and her 
majeſtically fimple and beneficent laws. 
And was of opinion, as natural philoſo- 
phy ſcrves to adorn the mind, and gra- 
tify a Jaudable fpirit of enquiry, it held 
the firſt rank in recreative ſciences. 

Sir John had early informed him, 
that had not logic been reduced in 
the ſchools to a heap of frivolous 
rubtleties, the ſtudy of it would be 
neceſſary to thole who are born to 
ſecure ro mankind the peaceable en- 
joyments of their rights and properties; 
but they muſt ſcek elſewhere for rules 
of manners and equiry ; which, with a 
little application, they may extract from 
this general maxim, love thy neighbour 

as 
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as thyſelf, and do nothing unto him, cohich 
tho! worndit wot have done ute thee. He 
cautioned his ſon to beware of diving 
too deeply into divinity, and of ſeeking 
to underſtand ſyllogiſms, which have 
been formed with no other deſign but 
that they might not be underſtood : rea- 
ſon herſelf may be loſt by refinement. 
The wit of the ſchoolmen, like the 
rightcouſneſs of the Scribes and Phari- 
ſees, conſiſted much in the ſtraining at 
gnats, and ſwallowing of camels ; for 
they that are curious in ſubtleties, and 
igrorant in things of ſolid knowledge, 
prove themſelves mere trifters. Mr. 
Filmer had profited by the great atten- 
tion which had been paid him by his 
excellent parents, and, to ſum up his 
character, it was totally different from 
that of the modern fine gentleman. 
For to paint the character of one of 

theſe, 
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theſe, he muſt be above all rule, re- 
ſtriction, and order; deſpiſe, and ridi- 
cule every thing which is ſacred, diſre- 
gard all ties of duty, bid defiance to 
every principle and ſentiment of honour, 
any farther than to accept a challenge, 
or pay debts contracted by gaming. As 
to tradeſmen, ſupcrior beings like theſe, 
conſider them as poor reptiles; and that 
they ought to hve upon their induſtry 
and labour, even to the ruin of their 
honeſt families, are dectrines gencrally 
maintained by a modern ſine gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Filmer had never been weak 
enough to be ſubdued by imitation, fo 
as to be ſeduced into current follies; 
and become good for nothing by the 
force of example. Nothing, however, 
is ſo common as that fliniſey pliancy, 
that imbecillity of character, which 

renders 
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renders ſo many young men the victims 
of falſe ſhame. Oft-times, from an 
exceſs of modeſty, or ſheepiſh dithdence, 
people dare nct form an opinion of their 
own, but are content to be led by thoſe 
of others. Our innate conſciouſneſs is 
prior and ſuperior to logic and catuiltry; 
therefore we ſhould never venture on 
any action where we have the leaſt 
doubt of its propriety ; nor ever enter- 
rain ſuch a low opinion of our own un- 
derſtanding, or ſo high a one of others, 
as to comply with any thing without 
perfectly comprehending it. I am con- 
vinced we are indebted for all our mi- 
ſeries to our diſtruſt of that guide which 
Providence allotted us, our own nature 
reaſon, The uninformed herd of man- 
kind are governed by words and names, 
which they implicitly receive without 
cither knowing or aſking the mearing. 
The 
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The polite world allo, to ſave their 
valuable time and trouble, adopt, and 
ule words in the fignification of the day; 
not having leiſure, nor inclination to 
analyſe them; and thus often miſled by 
ſounds, and not always ſecured by ſenſe, 
they are hurried into fatal errors, which 
they do nor give their underſtandings 
fair play to prevent. 

To underſtand, is the effect of think- 
ing; and when we confider they never 
think, can we be ſurpriſed at their de- 
ficiencies! It is natural amongſt men 
that are ignorant of what governs their 
own thoughts, and thoſe of others, to 
wonder at any perſon whoſe ideas differ 
ſrom their own ; not confidering that, 
as reaſo'1 is ever unvariable, the ſame 
diverſity of judgment and opinion cauſes 
the ſame aſtoniſhment on the other ſide: 
bur, when we come to conſider, it is no 

more 
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more to be wondered at, than that they 
are unlike in their faces. For the ſame 
argument muſt have different effects ac- 
cording to men's different underſtand- 
ings. Truth when it is reduced to 
practice, cafily becomes ſubject to ca- 
price and imagination, and many par- 
ticular acts will be wrong, though their 
general principle be right. 

If Lady Sophia had beheld Mr. Fil- 
mer with indifference, eſpecially as he 
appeared much captivated with her; 
nature muſt have laid her under the curſe 
which St Catharine of Sienna ſo ſhrewd- 
Iv, and ſo juſtly obſerves, characterizes 
the devil, az iacapacity for lovias . 
Mr. Filmer's admirativn of her was 
very natural, as her beauty and ex- 
terior appcarance faſcinated a!l thoſe 


© Apreeable ꝛc this, is the poet's id ra in Richard III. 
who 
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who beheld her. There was a ſpright- 
lineſs in her whole figure which was 
very attracting; her converſition was 
ſuitable to it: ſhe had great life and ſpi- 
rit, the common routine of diſcourſe, 
and a faſhionable readineſs to ſkim light- 
iy over all ſubjects: her underſtanding, 
for want of cultivation as (has been al- 
ready obſerved) was ſufficiently circum- 
ſcribed ; but what ſhe wanted in ſolid 
attainments ſhe made-up in vivacity, no 
unſucceſsful ſubſtitute in general eſtima- 
tion. In ſhort, the heart of Mr. Filmer 
was taken by ſurprize, and from the per- 
ſonal charms of Lady Sophia, he inferred 
the beauties of her mind. 

The emotions of the heart ſeldom fol- 
low the dictates of reaſon. Love, by 
Plato, is ſtyled the prince of ſophiſts; 
does it not produce the ſame effect on 


its yotarics, as wine does on drunkards ? 
Sir 
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Sir John and Lady Filmer beheld this 
riſing paſhon with regret; they had long 
formed a wiſh that Lady Harriet might 
be the object of his affections. They 
did not, however, attempt to pull out 
precipitately the dart, with which his 
heart was tranfixed, but endeavoured to 
looſen it by degrees. The poet ſays, 


« Affection is not rated from the heart.” 


Agrecable to this, they put a reſtraint 
-on themſelves; by being too urgent, 
ſometimes all is loſt. They were fen- 
fible an error of the heart is much more 
difficult to eradicate, with virtuous 
minds, than an error in the underſtand- 
ing. Reaſon can never counterbalance 
one ſentiment but by its oppoſite : nor 
-reſtrain one paſſion but by a ſtronger, — 
That is, it muſi free the ſoul from one 
kind of ſervitude, by ſubjecting it to 
.auother yet more ſevere. It therefore 

occurred 
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occurred to them, to ſend Lady Sophia, 
under the care of Mrs. Roſs, on a viſit 
to Sir James and Lady Bruce. As ſhe 
had been very follicitous for this jaunt 
before Mr. Filmer's arrival, ſhe could 
not excuſe herſelf from going, though 
ſhe would willingly have declined it. 

As ſoon as Lady Sophia and Mrs. 
Roſs were ſet out for Yorkſhire, Lady 
Filmer went to town, and brought Lady 
Harriet home. Her features, ſeparately 
taken, were not ſo fine as her fiſter's, 
and yet the compoſition produced ſome- 
thing more pleating than beauty itſelf ; 
her countenance being informed with 
a ſweetneſs, which does not captivate, 
but attract, the hearts of thoſe who be- 
hold it, creating that ſenſation through 
the eyes which harmony does through 
the ears, and converting the whole ſoul | 


into an uniform complacency and ap- 
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probation. The tone of her voice was 
melodious ; and ſhe could neither look 
nor move without exhibiting a thouſand 
graces. Poſſeſſed of almoſt every ex- 
cellence, unconſcious of any, thus 
heightened them all. She was modeſt, 
and diſſident of her own opinion; yet 
always perfectly comprehended the ſub- 
ject on which ſhe gave it, and ſaw the 
queſtion in its true light: ſhe had neither 
pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy, to 
miſguide her: ſhe was true (to borrow 
a phraſe of Madame de Sevigne's) ; 
and therefore judged truly. If there 
were ſubjects too intricate, too com- 
plicated, for the youthful ſimplicity pf 
her ſoul, her ignorance of them ſerved 
only to difplay a new beauty in her 
character, which reſulted from her ac- 
knowledging that very ignorance. The 
great characteriſtic of her underſtanding 

was 
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was taſte; but when ſhe ſaid moſt on 
a ſubject, ſhe ſhewed that ſhe had much 
more to ſay; and by this unwillingneſs 
to triumph, perſuaded the more. 

The impreſſion ſhe made on Mr. Fil- 
mer, fully anſwered his fond parents” ex- 
pectations: every hour rendered her 
more intereſting to him: and his judg- 
ment confirmed the emotions of his 
heart. 

Sir John and Lady Filmer, obſerved 
the whole progreſs of his paſſion; but 
affecting to be totally ignorant of it, 
uſed careleſsly, in his preſence, to point 
out the difference in the characters of the 
two fillers: Mr. Filmer began to reliſh 
ſuch compariſons, as helped to juſtify 
him to himſelf, for his change of ſenti- 
ments, 

When our reaſon acquieſces not, our 


hearts are not fairly won; they are but 
982 taken 
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taken by ſurprize, and the poſſeſſion is 
not long tenable. As ſoon as a man of 
ſenſe is forced to bluſh at his choice, he 
ought to renounce it without heſita- 
tion. 

Sir John and Lady Filmer were 
aſſiſted in this ſcheme by a lady who 
was with them on a viſit; who knew 
a never-failing method to cure people 
of their partiality for any particular per- 
ſon, is to throw an air of ridicule on 
the object who inſpires it. For this 
reaſon ſhe painted Lady Sophia in true, 
but ridiculous colours. To the misfor- 
tune of human nature, this weapon is 
too often employed on occaſions where 
it becomes the. greateſt cruelty. 

Mr. Filmer had never made any de- 
claration of his paſhon to Lady Sophia; 
but one of his nice ſenſe of honour was 
fearful of having excited in her a partiali- 


ty 
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ry in his favour, from the more than com- 
mon attentions he was cenſcious of hav- 
ing ſhewn her. This determined him to' 
keep his preſent ſentiments ſecret, until 
he ſaw the reſult on Lady Sophia. He 
flattered himſelf his partiality for Lady 
Harriet was concealed ; but when one 
loves, paſſion is viſible in every thing, 
it ſpeaks even in filence. 

A few hours after Lady Harriet's ar- 
rival at Filmer-Place, ſhe went to en- 
quire for her od friend Mrs. Haſtings, 
Lady Filmer's maid; a worthy woman, 
who had lived with her for many years, 
much attached to the family, and ex- 
tremely fond of her. After mutual en- 
quiries, after each o:her's. health, &c. 
Mrs. Haſtings aſked lady Harriet how 
ſhe liked the young. '{quire ? ſhe an- 
iwered, © that as yet, ſhe could judge 
no further of him. than by his perſon,, 
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which was vety handſome.” * Yes, re- 
plied Mrs. Haſtings, he is both good 
and handſome, and there is but one 
young lady worthy of him—And that 
19 your feweet ſof, But God forgive him, 
he has fallen in love with your proud 
fiſter, and they ſay it will be a match.” 
Lady Harriet, in conſequence of this 
intelligence, looked on Mr. Filmer as 
her deſtined brother-in-law, and be- 
haved with that unaffected cafe be- 
fore him, diſplaying a thouſand beau- 
ties in her converſation which would 
otherwiſe have been concealed, had ſhe 
not been under this prepoſſeſſion. 

They paſſed a great many hours to- 
gether very agreeably, and rode out on 
horſeback every day. In one of their ex- 
curſions, about fix weeks after her arriv- 
al at Filmer-Place, they met Lord Da- 


cres and his fiſter Lady Julia A 
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who were on their way to wait on her. 
After mutual compliments had paſled, 
Lady Harriet begged them to go on, 
and ſhe and Mr. Filmer would accom- 
pany them on horſe-back. Theſe young 
Ladies were the moſt intimate friends. 
At ſchool had ſhared one bed, one purſe, 
and might be ſaid to have but one heart. 

Lord Dacres was lately returned 
from abroad, had ſeen Lady Harrier, 
fancied himſelf paſſionately in love with 
her, and had obtained the Duke his fa- 
ther's conſent to make his addrefles to 
to her : this was the intention of his pre- 
ſent viſit. Lady Harriet had never 
ſhewn any partiality for him, but now 
beheld him with the greateſt indifference, 
bordering upon diſlike, She gueſſed 
his intention from hints Lady Julia had 
given her, and found herſelf, for the 
firſt time, unhappy. 
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Mr. Filmer obſerved her emotion, 
and fighing, faid, he ſuppoſed Lord Da- 
cres was her lover, Lady Harriet only 
bluſhing a reply, confirmed him in his 
opinion, 

Lord Dacres having intimated his in- 
tentions to Sir John, he referred him to 
her uncle Sir James Bruce; but could 
not reſuſe his requeſt of permitting him 
to ſee Lady Harriet in private, when 
he urged his paſſion with the greateſt 
vehemence. An ordinary lover is al- 
ways more agitated by his own deſires, 
than touched by the merit of his miſ- 
treſs. Lady Harriet heard him with 
impatience, and then told him ſhe 
was too young to think of marriage, 
and defired him to think no more of her. 

Mr. Filmer had intreated his mother 
to be preſent at this interview; and 


upon her declining it, had inſinuated 
with 


' 
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with great warmth the impropriety of 


a young lady's ſeeing a declared lover 
alone. 
After dinner, Lady Julia aſking Lady 
Harriet to ſing, ſhe ſent for her mando- 
line, and at her friend's requeſt, ſung 
Ab ! ft vous pouvies comprendre ce que mon 
caur ſens pour vous. Mr. Filmer was 
paſſionately fond of mufic, and had 
never known her excellence in it. All 
his faculties had been for ſome time 
abſorbed in admiration; the lovelineſs 
of her perſon, and the unaffected in- 
nocence of her behaviour and con- 
verſation, had charmed him; but when 
he heard her melodious voice, his rap- 
rures were unbounded, 

Lord Dacres was too much ingroſſed 
with himſelf, to liſten long to even the 


ſuppoſed object of his affections. After 
| paſſing 
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paſſing Lady Harriet a flight compli- 
ment, in a faſhionable phraſe, he be- 
gan to diſplay his talents in egotiſm; 
and however barren the ſubject might 
be to others, yet it afforded his Lordſhip 
great copiouſneſs of matter. 

As if nature owed him a ſpite, and 
had not only rendered him fooliſh, but 
had alſo condemned him to be the in- 
ſtrument of making himſelf ridiculous. 

The opera girls at Paris had told 
him he was very amiable : he believed 
them; and after ſo decifive an evidence, 
thought ir needleſs to give himſelf any 
trouble to become in reality, what he 
was alteady in imagination. His only 
ambition was to be a leader in the 
faſhions. He was always elegantly 
dreſſed, every hair on its head knew 


its own ſtation, which if it chanced to 
loſe, 
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loſe, the glaſs in his hat informed him 
of it. 

Mr. Addiſon thought no fine gentle- 
man could exiſt without a daſh of the 
coxcomb ; and my Lord Rocheſter ſays, 
that it is a character not to be acquired 
but by much pains and reflection. It is 
certain that men derive ſome advantage 
trom it, for it 1s hardly in fortune's 
power to make a coxcomb unhappy ; 
as his good opinion of himſelf will, in 
a great degree, ſupport him under all 
mortifications. Lord Dacres, in conſe- 
quence of this happy propenſity, did: 
not ſuppoſe Lady Harriet's reſerve aroſe 
from any thing but the timidity of 
youth. His fiſter, diſtinguiſhed better; 
when they retired, ſhe took Lady Har- 
riet in her arms, burſt into tears, and 
ſaid, „ My ſweet friend, I ſhall never 

have 
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have you for my ſiſter!“ Although ſhe 
wiſhed the match to take place upon 
her brother's account, yet ſhe thought 
Lady Harriet was too good for him: 
and had a ſoul capable of that refined 


friendſhip, which prefers the happineſs. 


of thoſe we love, to any ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tion. J have ſeen (ſaid ſhe) my dear 
Harriet, a great deal within theſe few 
hours: you are beloved by Mr. Filmer, 
you love him, your every geſture be- 
trays your heart!” Lady Harriet's mo- 
deſty was viſible in a natural habitual 
bluſh, which was increaſed upon the 
leaſt occaſion, and often obſerved with- 
out any ſeemingly adequate cauſe. Fi- 
gure then what her confuſion muſt be, 
when taxed ſo roundly by her beſt 
friend. Had ſhe been poſſeſſed of any 
art or knowledge of the world, ſhe 

might 
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might have reflected, the ſincereſt and 
moſt delicate affection doth not preclude 
a reſerve of fecrets, in the diſcovery of 
which, our ſelf-love would not find its 
account, But Lady Harriet was unac- 
cuſtomed to diſguiſe the genuine feelings 
of her hcart : the ſagacity of her friend 
opened her eyes, ſhe diſcovered ſhe really 
loved Mr. Filmer, acknowledged it ; 
but acquainted Lady Julia e was to be 
married to her ſiſter. 

On Lord Dacres' return home, Lady 
Julia concealed from him the diſcovery 
ſhe made at Filmer-Place ; flattering 
herſelf, that it Mr. Filmer married 
Lady Sophia, Lady Harriet might be 
induced to favour his pretenſions; as 
when the evil is without a remedy, 
people .muſt, and generally do, find a 
conſolation. 


After 


After their departure, .Lady Harriet 
retired to her apartment, where ſhe 
gave a looſe to her tears. Among all 
the paſhons, there is none ſo apt to 
magnify trifles, and to produce ſtrong 
conviction from the ſlighteſt probabili- 
ties, as jealouſy. 

Sir John and Lady Filmer, had ob- 
ſerved Mr. Filmer walking in the Park 
for two hours, with his arms acroſs, 
ſeemingly much difordered in his mind. 
At laſt he came and joined them Lady 
Filmer affected to be in great ſpirits ; 
and inquired if he was not greatly rejoiced 
in Lady Harriet's good fortune. He 
anſwered, coldly, “ they might judge 
of it in that light, he did not. That 
Lord Dacres' title and fortune, were 
far from being, in his eſtimation, ſuf- 
ficient compenſations for his want of 


morals, honeſty, and goodneſs of heart. 
If, 
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If men, ſaid he, may commit acts of 
debauchery, and atrocious deviations 
from moral rectitude, without the leaſt 
danger of being the worſe received in 
the world, crimes of the moſt danger- 
ous conſequences to ſociety muſt daily 
gain ground, and men proceed from bad 
to worſe, till at laſt the diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice will ſcarce be 
known or regarded. The laws, added 
he, reach only part of the crimes which 
diſturb ſociety ; public cenſure and diſ- 
countenance are puniſhments in which 
every one may be both judge and execu- 
tioner; and were they properly inflicted, 
would prove moſt powerful towards ef- 
fecting a general reformation : but while 
we exhauſt all our cenſure on folly, which 
ſhould only exite our compaſhon, and 
ſuffer vice, the proper object of hatred 


and contempr, to eſcape with impunity, 
17 
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if it has rank and fortune to ſupport it, 
we cannot hope to ſee the ſucceſsfully 
wicked reclaimed. 
You may remember, madam, what 
your favourite poet ſays, 
« For we bid this be done, 


When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment,” 


Agrecable to this, ſaid he, I have al- 
ways ated upon the principles of ho- 
nouring virtue, and ſhunning vice, 
which deterred me from aſſociating 
with Lord Dacres abroad. One gen- 
tleman, of moſt diſtinguiſhed character, 
who travelled with him as his compa- 
nion, left him, by which he reſigned a 
conſiderable ſallary, becauſe of the enor- 
mity of his vices; and although an- 
other man of merit, ſupplied his place, 
and is ſtill with him, it aroſe only from 
the 
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tae neceſſity of his affairs; as, to my 
certain knowledge, he deſpiſes him moſt 
heartily.” Mr, Filmer then walked 
haſtily acroſs the room; ſaid he 
could not diſcover what Lady Harriet 
could ſee in him! he then ſat down, 
got up again, ſpoke as if he wanted 
breath: ſaid, „it was very well! it 
was nothing to him !—Women would 
marry any thing for titles! That in their 
eſtimation, a title (though with a fool) 
out-weighed all the flattering attentions, 
and endearing tenderneſs of a man of 
true worth and ſpirit And thanked 
God he had no ſiſters undiſpoſed of— 
as he ſhould run mad at their follies !” 
It was with pleaſure, Sir John and Lady 
Filmer obſerved theſe ſymptoms. 

We are ſeldom much offended at 
the faults of others, when we are not 
Vor. Il. H in- 
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injured by them. His father ſmiled at 
his impetuoſity; and aſked him, if 
any thing had induced him particularly 
to ſhun Lord Dacres abroad? And 
whether he had deviated from the prac- 
tice of others? He anſwered “ Yes; that 
no man had ever ſo fully diſplayed a 
wickedneſs of heart, and a littleneſs of 
ſoul, as he did; accompanied with juſt 
icnſe enough to ſupport the foppery of 
the day, and to make vice appear ex- 
cuſable to the unthinking. That as 
ro his having others to keep him in 
countenance in his crrors, five hundred 
vices in his.opinion, or the repetition of 
a vice five hundred times, can never 
change it into a virtue, though our fa- 
miliarity with it, may render us inat- 
tentive to its nature or conſequences, 
Guilt, when it procecds through rum- 

bers, 
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bers, is not ſo properly divided as 
multiplied ; every one is criminal, in 
proportion to the offence he commits, 
not to the number of thoſe who are 
his companions in it. The diviſion of 
guilt is like that of matter; though it 
may be ſeparated into infinite portions, 
every portion ſhall have the whole eſ- 
ſence of matter in it, and confiſt of as 
many parts as the whole, beforc it was 
divided.” 

Lady Harriet did not appear until 
ſupper-time, when her eyes were ſwelled 
with crying. Mr. Filmer, like Shake- 
ſpcare, thought a woman more lovely 
for her tears, Mankind admire a beau- 
tiful woman, and are bewitched with 
a great fortune: they find a natural in- 
clination to the o, and a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to the other. But the man of 
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principle, the man of ſenſe and taſte, 
can only ſincerely love the woman of 
delicate ſenſibility. Beauty may direct 
the ſhaft, but ſenſibility muſt point it. 
Pygmalion had quickly ceaſed to adore 
his ſtatue, had not Venus informed it 
with life and ſentiment. 

Mr. Filmer was ſenfiblv ſtruck with 
Lady Harriet's new appearance : though 
he partly attributed it to the hurry and 
perturbation of her ſpirits on ſuch an 
intereſting occaſion.; yet he could not 
well account for her tears; prepoſſeſſed 
as he was, in the opinion that Lord 
Dacres' addrefles were agrecable to her. 
After the ſervants were withdrawn, he 
ſaid, Lord Dacres was very happy in 
being the object of her ſenſibility. She 
could only reply, „ Indeed, fir, you 


are very cruel,” and burſt into tears: 
and 
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and was going to retire, when Sir John 
detained her, endeavouring to laugh 
her into ſpirits; but her heart was then 
too much aſſected to be amuſed. Mr. 
Filmer made a flight apology, and 
retired, 

This renewing Lady Harriet's uncaſi- 
neſs : ſhe ſaid, Do, my dear Sir John, 
go after him; he is angry with me; 
and (though 1 do not know for what) 
J cannot bear it.” But recollecting herſelſ, 
bluſhed, while Sir John and Lady Fil- 


mer ſmiled; the latter accompanying 


her to her chamber, when ſhe hung 
about her neck, and kiſſing her, ſaid, 
„ My dear mama, (as I z/:@ to call 
you), ſend me to ſchool to-morrow ; 
it is xeceſſery for my peace“ After Lady 
Filmer had inquired of her the ſubhject 
of her tte a tte with Lord Dacres, ſhe 
wiſhed her 2 good night, aſſured har 
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the would ever be her dear mama, 
and every thing ſhould be done to render 
her happy. 


I ever am, dear Madam, 


your affectionate friend, 


LIIz A DE Crvi, 


— —„ 
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From the Ducheſs DR Cari, to Mrs. 
PiIER PONT. 


DEAR MADAM, 
OU remember, in my laſt, Lady 
Hirriet and Mr. Filmer had both 
diſcontentedly retired to reſt. Morphe- 
us did not take compaſſion by ſtrewing 
their beds with poppies. 


As 


As neither of them could ſleep they 
aroſe, and both retiring to the Park, to 
their mutual ſurprize met each other 
at five o'clock in the morning. Thev 
were equally embarraſſed, and much 
at a loſs for converſation ; at laſt, with 
infinite hefitation, and broken accents, 
Mr. Filmer ſaid, he was ſorry he had 
oftended her Ladyſhip the night before: 
Lady Harriet with no leſs trepidation of 
ſpirits, anſwered, after ſeveral attempts, 
that ſhe had thought herſelf unhappy in 
having diſobliged him, “ but I have, 
' ſaid ſhe, aſked my Lady to ſend me to 
ſchool.” * I ſuppoſe then, ſaid Mr. 
Filmer, with a trembling voice, your 
Ladyſhip is going to town to buy your 
marriage clothes!“ „ Talk not to me 
of marriage, replicd Lady Harrict, I 
hate the thoughts of it, and I dete 
Lord Dacres!” This ſhe pronounced. 
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in ſo determined a manner, as left Mr. 
Fiimer no room for jealouſy, on his 
Lordſhip's account. But unwilling to 
let the converſation ſtop here, he added, 
Then perhaps there is ſome other 
happy man you like better?“ The man- 
ner in which this was uttered, afforded 
Lady Harriet ſome faint hopes: what 
Lady Julia had ſaid to her, and a thou- 
ſand other flattering circumſtances, 
crouded into her mind. 

While ſhe was embarraſſed for a re- 
piy, they were obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in a temple from a ſudden ſhovver. 
The violence of the rain did not afford 
Lady Harriet any hopes of being relieved 
from this converſation, which had be- 
come dreadfully intereſting to her, Mr, 
Filmer ſeemed to expect a reply to his 
inſinuat inn of ſome favoured object being 
the caufe of the preſent perturbation of 
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her ſpirits; but the emotions of her. - 
heart were 700 violent, and the agitation 
of her mind too great to anſwer him, 
nor could ſhe longer conceal them; but 
burſt into tears. Mr. Filmer was aſto- 
niſhed at the apparent diſtreſs he had 
occaſioned her, and kneeling down, 
kiſſing her hand, declared he would ne- 
ver pardon himſelf for giving her the 
ſmalleſt uneaſineſs: that he did not mean 
ro diſtreſs her, but that his life depended 
upon her anſwer. Whatever it is, ſaid 
he, I cannot be more miſerable than in 
my preſent dreadful ſtate of ſuſpenſe: a 
deciſive fate, even the moſt terrible, is 
more ſupportable than this uncertainry.” 
Lady Harriet's ſpirits began to revive ; 
bur, conſcious of her inclinations, and 
fearful of his pre-engagement, was co- 
vered with confuſion, and could only re- 
ply, “ Yes, there is, there is i” Mr. 

Filmer 
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Filmer here intreated her not to ſay more 
in pity to his fond boſom, that mult be 
rent in ten thouſand pieces :”” he then 
walked haſtily about the room, when 
looking up to Lady Harriet, he fancied 
he diſcerned a ray of chearfulneſs ani. 
mate her countenance : this gave a turn 
to his thoughts; he begged her to add 
what ſhe was going to ſay, when he in- 
terrupted her. She immediately replied, 
«© There is a favoured object, but he 
can never be any thing to me; I dare 
not hope, I Gare not even wiſh that he 
ſhould !” „ Why! replied Mr. Filmer, 
ſor what reaſon—What can be the impe- 
diment!“ «© He loves my fiſter, ſail 
ſhe, and I dare not be ſo unjuſt, as even 
to wiſh to rob her of him.” Their looks 
ſoon unravelled the whole myttery, to 
their mutual ſatisfa&tion. When the 
mind is the greatly agitated, its paſſions 

raiſed 
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raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and all its 
emotions violent and ſtrong, language 
is inadequate to its purpoſes : a look, 
a ſigh, a tear, are often more expreſſive 
than the moſt elaborate ſpecches.— Lan- 
guage therefore becomes unneceſlary, 
when ſouls immediately communicate, 
perceive, and operate on cach other ; 
and by ſuch intercourſe, more intelli- 
gence is exchanged in a moment, than 
all the powers of language can ever con- 
vey, Death itſelf, it has been obſerved, 
is hardly a tribute more certainly paid 
by old age to nature, than love by youth. 
For my own part, I think differently: 
believe ſome hearts are formed for one 
another ; and that, if theſe never meer, 
they can never be affected with a real 
paſſion; but at the ſame time, that if they 
ſhould accidentally meet, they would 
feel a ſympathy for one another at firſt 
ſight, 
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fight, which would ſecretly inform them 
they were intended for cach other; and 
that they muſt both be miſerable, if ever 
ſeparated. 


The lovers walked for four hours,. 


which did not appcar unto them more 
than four minutes, when they were 
ſummoned by the breakfaſt-be!l. They 
appeared ſo happy, that Sir John and 
Lady Filmer congratulated them upon 
being in better ſpirits and humour, than 
they both had been the preceding even- 
ing. But own to me, Edward, ſaid Sir 
John, that you was in a very extraordi- 
nary humour laſt night.” Mr. Filmer re- 
plied, „If he had forgot himſelf one 
inſtant to ſuch parents, he was inexcuſ- 
able; but the phyſicians, fir, ſaid he, will 
inform you, it is poſſible to be mad in 
one point only, and yet be very well in 
others, as all the ſtrings of a lute may 
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be in tune but one : that Lord Dacres? 
viſit, and declaration at ſetting out, 
« that Lady Harriet had made him the 
happieſt of men,” had deprived him al- 
molt of his ſenſes.” Sir John archly 
aſked him, how that matter affected him, 
or how he knew Lady Harriet had not 
encouraged Lord Dacres ? 

This converſation was too intereſting 
ſor the object of it to witneſs, without 
confuſion, Lady Harriet was going to 
retire, when Mr. Filmer begging her 


to be ſeated, informed Sir John, he 


would acquaint him with the particulars 
another time; at preſent he would only 
tell him, that as commentators find 
beauties in an author, to which the au- 
thor was, perhaps, a ſtranger ; ſo Lord 
Dacres had complimented Lady Harriet 
for a diſtinction ſhe never deſigned him. 
After breakfaſt, when Sir John and 
Mr. Filmer retired, Lady Filmer told 
Lady 
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Lady Harriet, ſhe flattered herſelf Mr. 
Filmer had inſpired her with a partiality 
in his favour. She could only reply by 
hiding her head in her boſom, and 
ſaying, I am afraid, madam, you 
think me a forward girl, but J could 
not help loving him.” Mr. Filmer, who 
could only leave her to communicate 
his happineſs to his father, returned 
Juſt in time to hear the laſt words. I 
ſhall not take upon me to deſcribe his 
tranſports. Let it ſuffice to fay, Lady 
Harriet gently withdrew her hand from 
his. Lady Filmer had not thought it 
neceſſary to inſpire her with theſe ſevere 
maxims, which make a young lady fear 
the fight of handſome men, and which 
augment her danger, by giving her 
too much knowledge in the diſtruſt of 
them. Lady Filnier, as ſoon as her 


Lon could permit her to ſpeak, affured 
Lady 
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Lady Harriet, that in loving him, ſhe 
fulfilled every defirc of her heart : © Yes, 
ſaid Sir John, (who by this time had 
joined them), none can queſtion our 
joy in being allied to Lady Harriet; 
but you remember ſhe told Lord Dacres, 
ſhe would not even think of marriage, 
until her brother came home. “ She 
is, indeed, replied Lady Filmer, very 
young, and has yet a great deal to learn, 
I think, my love, added ſhe, you told 
me laſt nicht you wiſhed to go back to 
ichool.” Lady Harriet bluſhed ; while 
Mr. Filmer exclaimed, “ For Heaven's 
ſake, madam, ſpare me, and do not think 
of depriving me of my angel!” His 
mother ſmiled, and defired him to re- 
collect what he had ſaid the day before, 
of the impropriety of a young lady's 
ſecing a declared lover alone? “ But 
as 1 have not, ſaid ſhe, altered my opi- 

nion; 
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nion; I ſhall not prevent your ſecing 
her; but as my dear Harri-t has always 
been a very good girl, if you have ſub- 
verted her reaſon, you owe her every 
reſource yorrs can ſupply.” Wiſdom is 
eaſily acquired The principal requiſite 
is to get acquainted with a ſelect number 
of truths, that their ineſtimable value, and 
divine beauty, may induce us to make 
them the conſtant rule of our lives. A 
ſenſible and ingenuous heart, is here 
the moſt material point; it comes al- 
ways to the aſſiſtance of the underſtand- 
ing: and as the examples, my dear 
Harriet, are not very rare, of people 
who, excited by love, have arrived at 
perfection in any art and ſcience with 
great celerity ; I make ro doubt but 
it will animate you with noble defires 
after the beautiful and excellent, and 
render you more ambitiouſly eager in 
the purſuit of wiſdom and virtue.“ 
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Mr. Filmer improved Lady Harriet's 
taſte, by furniſhing her mind with the 
beſt criticiſms on ancient literature. La- 
dy Filmer conſidered the reading of 
poetry as a material requiſite in polite 
education; becauſe good poetry, at the 
ſame time it makes a ſtrong impreſſion 
on the heart, contributes to inform the 
underſtanding, and improve the taſte. 
It alſo makes one miſtreſs of a variety 
of words, neceſſary to vary the ex- 
preſſion in writing even of proſe ®, It 
can never be a diſpute with the liberal, 
whether the fine arts are the proper 
province for the exerciſe of female ge- 
nius. Nothing, certainly, but the jea- 
louſy of the men, and the envy of 
trifling women, could urge the leaſt 


® See Miſs Aickin's Eſſays; are there not more 
words contained in them, than in a vols. quarto, 
of a late noblemag's Letters to his Son? 
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pretence for excluding our ſex from 
any of theſe elegant and happy amuſe- 
ments which the arts of imitation may 
afford them. Some of theſe, however, 
are more generally allowed them than 
others—Yet for what reaſon? Why 
ailow them muſic, and debar them from 
poetry ? This was ſo much Lady Fil- 
mer's opinion, that ſhe informed Lady 
Harriet, it would be ſhameful to be 
ignorant of the more admired writings 
in this part of literature. The titles 
of wit, and poeteſs, have indeed been 
diſgraced too often by Sapphos and 
Corinnas, ancient and modern; and 
the feelings of mankind are totally 
guided by the moſt contracted and 
partial prejudices. But it is not fair 
to judge of the whole ſex by general 
examples; nor, ought the reproach to 
be extended beyond the crime, nor all 


WOmen 


women condemned, becauſe ſome of the 
ſex are contemptible. | 

Machiavel obſerves no collective bo- 
dies of people, more than particular 
perſons, can be totally good or bad. 

In this manner did Lady Filmer in- 
ſtrut her lovely pupil. I ſhall now 
take leave of this happy family, and 
ſend you letters, which will carry on 
the family narrative confiderably, with- 
out having recourſe to my own pen. 


Jever am, my dear Madam, 


yours entirely, 


EL1ZA DE Cui. 
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From Mrs. Ross, to Lady FiIuEE. 


DEAR MADAM, Bruce hill. 
AS in my laſt, I gave your Ladyſhip 
an account of our ſafe arrival at this 
place—I delayed writing until I had 
been here for ſome time. J have had, 
as your Ladyſhip foreſaw, great diffi- 
culties with Lady Sophia: I am certain 
ſhe penetrated your views in ſending her 
away: I am very happy to find they have 
ſucceeded. 

Lady Bruce is confiderably worſe fince 
our arrival : Sir James 1s the moſt tender 
and affectionate huſband, They have 
a charming family, two ſons. and two 


daughters. Mr. Bruce was intimately 
ac- 
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acquainted with Mr. Filmer abroad— 
need I give a greater proof of his me- 
rit? You would be charmed with the 
young ladies: they are perfectly well in- 
formed in every branch of polite litera- 
ture. Young as they are, they have 
nothing of youth about them, but its 
innocence and beauty. They have good. 
ſenſe, but there is a charming ſimplicity 
in their hearts, ſuch as would give you 
an idea of nature truly refined. I find 
they are indebted for theſe accompliſh- 
ments to a young lady of the name of 
Byron, who has refided here for ſome 
time. A want of fortune, of beauty, 
and the poſſeſſion of a fine underſtand- 
ing, has prevented her from marrying : 
while the goodneſs of her character, her 
acknowledged virtue, and integrity of 
heart, has procured her ſincere and va- 
luable friends. Among the number was 
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Lady Bruce, who enhanced the obliga- 
tions ſhe conferred, by her delicacy in 
in attempting to convince her, the moſt 
exalted pitch of friendſhip is to receive 
without a bluſh, the bounties of a friend, 
and to partake of the pleaſure he has in 
obliging. “ Genuine gratitude (you 
once nobly told me) ever ballances 
accounts with benevolence; or rather 
always brings the latter in debtor ; 
for, in truth, the felf-approbation 
of the generous mind, 1s no trivial 
advantage to thoſe that confer favours : 
it gives us apt and prompt payment for 
the good we do; and in one and the 
ſame inſtant communicates happirefs 
to the heart that beſtows it.” What 
can be ſaid in anſwer to ſuch exalted 
goodneſs: ſuffer me to fay, with my 
admired poet, 


Un« 
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Unhappy he ! who feels each neighbour's woe, 
Yet as relief, no comfort can beſtow. 
Unhappy too, who feels each kind eſſay, 

And for great favours, has but words to pay. 
W ho, ſcornful of the flatterer's fawning art, 
Dreads ev'n to pour his gratitude of heart; 
And with a diſtant lover's filent pain, 

Muſt the beſt movements of his ſoul reſtrain. 


ARMSTRONG, 


To a very amiable diſpoſition by na- 
ture, Miſs Byron has united thoſe graces 
of converſation, which are only acquired 
in polite circles. She is, at the fame 
time, unconicious of her own merit; and 
addreſſes every one with the greateſt 
candour and complaiſance. Her virtues 
are without oftentation ; ſhe diſplays 
knowledge without pride, an inviolable 
attachment to her duty, and a heart 
capable of ſacrificing almoſt every thing 
to friendſhip. Although ſhe has only 
fifty pounds a year, ſhe makes a very 
gentecl 2ppearance in dreſs; and is alſo 
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very charitable: nay even works (by 
dcpriving herſelf of ſome of thoſe hours 
ſet apart for repoſe), for the relief of 
diſtreſſed familes. To open our purſes, 
when riches have put it in our power, 
is no great effort; but by our natural 
abilities alone, to ſupply the want of 
riches in our relief to the indigent, ap- 
pears to me a double generoſity. 

The many virtues poſſeſſed by the 
lady of this manſion, are, in a great 
meaſure, eclipſed by bigotry ; which, 
in whatever heart it enters, inſtead of 
promoting the cauſe of religion, is but 
too apt to produce an averſion of it in 
others. It totally diveſts it of charity, 
which is its nobleſt ornament; and in- 
deed the very baſis of its exiſtence, She 
is alſo ſuperſtitious, which 1 believe, is 
more or leſs, in every perſon, a natural 
defect: happily poiſcd is that mind, 

which 
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which on the one hand is too ſtrong 
to be affected with the flaviſh fears it 
brings along with it ; and on the other, 
runs not into the contrary extreme of 
ſcepticiſm, the parent of infidelity. Re- 
ligion and love heighten our reliſh for 
the things of both worlds; what pity 
it is, they ſhould ſubdue the mind 
either by ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, and 
thereby debaſe the minds they are ſo 
well fitted to exalt! All exceſs is vicious, 
and that ſpot only which is free and 
unpoſſeſſed by exceſs, is the point of 
moderation, and the very centre of virtue 
and truth, ſurrounded with extremes, 
without partaking of them. Sir James 
appeared to me, at firſt, to be a little 
rough in his manner; but I now fee 
be is mild, generous, and compaſſonate. 
His great attention to my Lady in her 


diſtreſſed ſituation, places him very 
high 
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high in my eſtimation. I admire the 
Spaniards for this quality : they never 
forſake their friends in ſickneſs; and 
perſons who do not ſee one another 
four times in the year, when iz health, 
yet are conſtant in their viſits three or 
four times a day when they are in- 
diſpoſed. 

I have read of a nation in Africa, 
where the fick receive no affiſtance : 
they are obliged to cure themſelves as 
well as they can; and when they are 
recovered, live in cordiality with thoſe 
who had abandoned them. I am 
afraid even chriſtianity would not in- 
fluence me to imitate thoſe pagans in 
this particular. Sir James 1s a lover of 
truth, and a ſtrict obſerver of it, yet 
he ſpeaks without ſeverity ; and in a 
manner that renders it agreeable. He 


remembers all the good things he has 
Ecard 
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heard you fay : judge then if he is not 
excellent company. On our arrival 
here, Lady Sophia was much ſurpriſed 
to find her coufins elegant and accom- 
pliſned. As there was nothing, even in 
her eſtimation, in which ſhe poſſeſſes the 
pre-eminence, ſhe began to play off 
ſome cquality-airs—-I endeavoured to 
point out the abſurdity of it. “In 
what, ſaid I, madam, do you pride 
yourſelf ! a little ſuperiority of rank, 
a triſling advantage you did not procure 
for yourſelf ? In ſo highly prizing this, 
you ſeem to confeſs, you would be 
leſs eſtimable if you were deprived of 
it, and you have nothing you could 
ſubſlitute in its place. Indeed, madam, 
ſuch haughtineſs only ſerves to dcbaſe 
you: whoever makes ſuch pretenſions 
to reſpect, does not command it; but 


on the contrary, by openly courting 
diſtinc- 
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diſtinctions, proves he is unworthy of 
them. You can, my dear Lady Sophia, 
ſaid I to her, give pride to others by 
your condeſcenſion, you muſt not your- 
ſelf condeſcend to be proud.” The other 
day a poor woman brought a piece of 
French ſilk to ſell, which a lady in 
diſtreſs wanted to diſpoſe of, to relieve 
the moſt preſſing wants. Lady Sophia 
with eagerneſs purchaſed it, after abating 
the price confiderably. In theſe ſmall 
inſtances are the characters of the heart 
diſplayed, far more than in greater. I 
obſerved Miſs Byron withdrew with the 
woman, which I make no doubt, was 
to give her ſomething, or inquire her 
addreſs. Upon her return, Lady So- 
phia was exulting in the bargain ſhe 
had made, and aſked her if ſhe did not 
think ſhe had cheapened it with addreſs ? 
She ſmiled, and anſwered, “I am per- 


ſuaded 
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ſuaded your Ladyſhip has not fully 
conſidered this matter: as you aſk my 
opinion—it is, that thoſe who can ſuffer 
themſelves to take advantage of the 
neceſſities of their fellow-creatures, in 
order to buy any thing at a leſs rate 
than would allow them the legal in- 
tcreſt of the purchaſe money (ſuppoſe 
they buy before they want), muſt, if 
they poſſeſs any humanity, or reflection, 
look upon the balance in their hands, 
as exacted from the unfortunate.” Miſs 
Bruce is ſoon to be married to a Mr. 
Moſs ; he is an amiable young man, and 
has a large eſtate in this neighbourhood. 
Their nuptials are only poſtponed on ac- 
count of Lady Bruce's extreme illneſs. 


I remain, dear Madam, 
your ladyſhip's affectionate, 
and obliged humble ſervant, 


MaxyY "PIR 
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From Lady Sora1a, to Lady HARRIETr 
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DE AR HARRIE T. 
J Hope you are at a ſchool, ſtudying all 
your nonſenſe : and that, in proceſs 
of time, you will be as wiſe, as learned 
and as ridiculous as your dear mama. 
Women are rewarded by going out of 
character, like the bats in the fable; 
they are looked upon as mortals of a 
doubtful ſpecies, hardly owned by ei- 
#her, and laughed at by both. As vou 
was a child, Lady Filmer has educated 
you as ſhe thought proper: thank 
God I knew better than to be made a 
fool of by her wiſe Ladyſhip. Mrs. 
Roſs incloſes this to her, where I am 
pretty 
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pretty certain, it will find you. With- 
out underſtanding logic, aſtronomy, bo- 
tany, &c. I can find out her Ladyſhip's 
ſchemes : but ſhe was certainly in the 
right ; you would have had no chance, 
child, for Mr. Filmer, if I had remained; 
therefore it was neceſſary my attractions 
ſhould be ſent out of the way. As men 
of ſuperior abilities are diſpoſed of—to 
foreign courts, that they may not be- 
come too confiderable at home. Let me 
conſider this matter: Mr. Filmer is to- 
lerable himſelf, but then to counter- ba- 
lance that, he is mo Lord, and his mo- 
ther I deteſt for her over- wiſdom. Take 
him, child, take him; I have entirely 
loſt conceit of him. 

I came here, as you know, with 
goody Roſs, —Mercy on me! what a 
tireſome woman ſhe is! Theſe ſage rea- 


ſoners, theſe daughters of wiſdom may 
be 
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be tolerated for a time, but we cannot 
always be diverted with what is ridicu- 
lous. I at laſt loſt patience, and defired 
a truce with her morality. By the bye, 
I have not mended the matter by coming 
to Bruce-Hill. They are ſo regular 
in all their motions, and act with ſuch 
preciſion, as if they knew their heads 
could not direct them, and therefore cuſ- 
tom ſhould : but this would ſuit you to 
a hair, child There is ſome fun to be 
ſure in the old gentleman, and he ſpares 
nobody when he is in the humour of it. 
But my Lady for an age paſt has had 
a cancer in her breaſt; and as he is an 
old-faſhioned man, this diſturbs him, 
and checks many a good laugh. And 
ſhe keeps her bed- room; where, for- 
ſooth, we muſt be poking half the day 
long, with a parſon to hear the muſic of 
her groans. 


She 
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She may be very patient, dery good, 
and very edifying, as Mrs. Rols calls it: 
but, for my part, I think we ſhould be 
much happicr without her. I wiſh from 
my heart ſhe had been dead, that is to 
ſay buried, before I came here; for I do 
not much admire being in the houſe 
with dead people. My uncle, though 
apparently a rough ſpun wretch, 
"breathes nothing but the greateſt gentle- 
neſs to her—calls her his dear, ſuffering 
angel; (ſuch an angel, were 7ou to ſee 
her!) watches by her, reads to her, 
ſends over all the country for any thing 
ſhe likes, &c.—The man is certainly be- 
witched, to act in that manner to an 
old woman. Mr. Bruce 1s too ſcrious 
for me : I have indeed tried to romp 
with him, having nothing elſe to do, but 
he even does that by a method, and I 


deteſt his ſormality. He appears to me 
Vol. II. K to 
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to be one of thoſe wiſe ones, who ſeem 
to think nothing ſo much the characte- 
riſtic of genius, as to do common 
things in an uncommon manner, like 
Hudibras, to count the clock by alge- 
bra ; or to ſpeak all day long a certain 
languaze of inſpiration, which (as 1 
have heard ſaid) is like the language of 
the gods in Homer, who gives other 
names to all things, without making 
them in the leaſt otherwiſe than what 
they really are. There is another, and 
oxly one other, young man, in this region 
of dullneſs: one Mr. Moſs ; he is ſoon 
to be married to Miſs Bruce : I flirt a 
good deal with him, to render the ſim- 
pleton uneaſy. As to our couſins, they 
are ſo gentle, ſo timid—but their ſpirits 
poor things! to be ſure broken from 
the life they lead. There is a miſs of 


thirty years of age, ugly and wiſe.— 
Mes. 
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Mrs. Roſs makes a great rout about her. 
I intended to have had ſome diverſion, in 
playing off the fine lady with them all, 
but alas! no opportunity has yet offer- 
ed, nor can, until my Lady favours us 
with her laſt groan ; for we do not ſee 
company ; and I believe in my con- 
ſcience fe company would ei, 10 fee Us. 
Failing in the above ſcheme, my next 
reſource was to put the country girls 
to the bluſh, for their want of know- 
ledge. I had formed a plan in my mind 
of eternally talking Italian, then meant 
to ſtart, recollect myſelf, and cry, In- 
deed, my dear couſins, 1 forgot you 
did not underſtand me, but every body 
knows the Italian poets by heart, and 
you muſt forgive me. Judge of my 
ſorprize, when goody Roſs acquainted 
me, that they are perfect miſtreſſes of 
the French and Italian languages, and 

K 2 can 
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can write them correctly; in ſhort, they 
know but every thing; a great deal 
more than I ſhall ever take the trouble 
to think about. 

The fürſt night I came here, their fa- 
ther, by way of entertaining me, made 
them ſing a duette, which, by the form- 
ality of their manner, one would have 
taken ſor one of their Lady-mother's 
hymns. 

Mr. Bruce, would you believe it ? 
hath never ſaid one civil thing to me 
He has no taſte, that is clear. 

I have no time at preſent to write to 
Lady Filmer: for when I undertake 
that arduous taſk, there muſt not be a 
-wword out of joint, My reſpects to her 
Ladyſhip ; for though I do not love her, 
we muſt be well-bred you know. Prodi- 
-gies, though they attain our admiration, 
Jeldom attract our love. In my accep- 

tation, 
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tation, over-wiſdom is as fooliſh to the 
full as moderate folly. 

This, I told you before, accompamies 
one from Mrs. Roſs; a ſermon I ſuppoſe : 
Harriet be a good child, farewell. 


Sornia F a 


— 


LTT 
From Mrs. Ross, to Lady FILIuEX. 


DEAR MA DAM, 

L AD Y Bruce is now ſo ill, that they 

do not think ſhe can live many 
hours. Lady Sophia has not a mind 
that can improve under this ſcene of 
ſorrow ; ſhe has wiſhed much to take 
a jaunt any where until this melancholy 
event is over. She has been much out 
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of humour ever ſince Lord Dacres' 
propoſal to her ſiſter. Sir James was 
very happy in writing his Lordſhip an 
abſolute refuſal, by the commands of 
Lady Harriet; as the opinion Mr. Bruce 
entertains of him is truly deſpicable, and 
ſimilar to that of Mr. Filmer's. Lady 
Sophia ſees this matter in a different 
point of view : ſhe judicioyſly obſerves, 
there are a great many Earls' daughters, 
but only a few Dukes' : and fewer ſtill 
poſſelied of ſuch fortunes as the Duke 
of A : and declares, had he aſked 
her, the. would have married him, 
whether her friends, in their wiſdom, 
approved of it or not. To kill time, as 


ſhe calls it, ſhe romps and coquettes, 
with Mr. Moſs and Mr. Bruce : I have 


told her romping is very dangerous, 
and liberties are taken during theſe times 
of freedom, when a young lady is off 

her 
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her guard, which men would never 
dare otherwiſe attempt. I have alſo 
acquainted her, the character of a co- 
quette is never amiable, however faſhion- 
able. Senſibility and ſoftneſs, are the 
characteriſtics of our ſex: and in pro- 
portion as we deviate from them, we 
muſt diminiſh in real lovelineſs. 

Miſs Byron has ſeen the unfortunate 
lady who had been obliged to ſell her 
filk : ſhe ſays, ſhe is young, and very 
handſome, though very much emaciated. 
She ſaid ſhe had longed to know her ſtory, 
but having ſhewed her ſome attentions, 
was afraid to aſk, leſt her gratitude 
might induce her 70 fell, what otherwiſe 
ſhe would wiſh t conceal, and what might 
give her pain 10 relate : and leſt it ſhould 
ſeem that ſhe thought, from the ob- 
ligations ſhe had conferred, ſhe had a 
right to enquire. 
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Lady Sophia, who always takes that 
fide of an argument which 1s leaſt ſup- 
ported by candour, talked of the folly 
which was eafily duped by the deſigning, 
and ſaid that good-nature was too fre- 
quently the attendant of weakneſs : that, 
for her part, ſhe made no doubt but 
this was ſome very unfortunate nymph, 
who would have exalted herſelf into a 
princeſs, had not Mifs Byron's ignorance 
of the world, deprived her of the dear 
delight of narrating her adventures; 
which would confilt in dangerous eſ- 
capes, the treachery of the world, and 
the faithleſſneſs of the men. Miſs Byron 
ſmiled, and replied, “ However igno- 
rant, madam, I may be of the world, 
I cannot ſuppoſe you are ſerious. Young 
minds are apt to be ſtruck with un- 
common ſcntiments, and to admire 


ſuch as ſeem to poſſeſs them, while 
perſons 
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perſons in advanced age, either from 
experience of the world, or the natural 
depravity of the human heart, aſcribe 
every thing to the affectation and de- 
ſign, that contradicts certain received 
opinions. I would therefore ſuppoſe, 
your ladyſhip would rather run the 
riſque of miſplacing bounty, than, by 
not being charitable through a political 
caution, and dread of being wrong, 
ſuffer a real object to want what would 
ſuccour and preſerve it. 

Let us ſuſpend our judgment, dear 
madam ; a little time will clear up this 
matter : and if guilty, her very guilt 
would render her to me the greater object 
of compaſſion. I think, Lady Sophia, 
you ſeldom read any but the Italian 
poets ; but I will take the liberty of re- 


peating four lines to you, penned by one 
whoſe 


1 
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whoſe worth can only be equalled by 
his humanity and genius. 


Not only to the good we owe good will, 
In good or bad, diſtreſs demands it ſtill; 
This with the gen'rous lays diſtinction low, 
Endears a friend, and recommends a foe. 
ARMSTRONG, 


« According to our abilities we ſhould 
relieve all perſons, even the moſt aban- 
doned reprobates. The good have me- 
rit, the bad may repent.” 

Mr. Bruce ſaid, he had always the 
good fortune to find his heart conſonant 
to Miſs Byron's opinions. The in- 
nocent heart (ſaid he) will always 
be a charitable one; the peculiar 
quality of ſuch a mind, being a confi- 
dence founded upon its own ſentiments. 
A perſon who 1s incapable of deceiving, 

never 
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never ſuſpects the fincerity of others.“ 
Lady Sophia, looking at Miſs Byron, 
ſaid, „We can be very generous to 
others, when we apprehend we may one 
day poſſibly want aſſiſtance ourſelves ;” 
and added, with a ſneer, But beware, 
Madam, that your bounty, like fire, 
does not conſume itſelf by its own force : 
huſband the blaze, and be ſure ſome 
ſparks remain to warm yourſelf :—de- 
pendence is precarious.” — 

Luckily Lady Bruce juft then ſent 
for Miſs Byron, which relieved us all 
from uneaſineſs, as, though ſhe has a 
great deal of ſelf- poſſeſſion, it is not eaſy 
to figure how ſhe could make ſuch a re- 
ply as to preſerve her dignity and good- 
humour, 

Lady Sophia, then ſaid, ſhe detefted 
that toad-cater; and aſked Mr. Bruce, 
it he did not think her ridiculous ? © On 

the 
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the contrary, he replied ſhe was very 
high in his eſteem. That ſhe was ca- 
pable of elegant converſation, poſſeſſed 
refined ſentiments, and great goodneſs 
of heart; improves upon acquaintance, 
and has more than the charm of novelty 
to recommend her. She joins ſaid he 
good ſenſe and graceful eaſe to modeſty, 
has always ſomething new and entertain- 
ing to talk of, without betraying any 
defire of ſhowing it. And though ſhe 
thinks and ſpeaks as a man could do, ſtill 
it is, as a woman ſhould do; ſhe effemi- 
nates all ſhe ſays, and gives all the 
graces of their own ſex, to the ſtrength 
of ours. She has not only poliſhed man- 
ners: but an unaffected eaſe and ele- 


gance, with a ſerene chearfulneſs, which 
diſtinguiſhes her in a moment, to the 
eye of diſcernment, from the modern 
laughers of her ſex. Nature, who has 

dealt 
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dealt impartially with her children, has 
given them but two diſtinctions from 
beaſts, reaſon and laughter; where 
ſhe has beſtowed more of the one, ſhe 
has always conferred leſs of the other ; 
and therefore, when a perſon laughs at 
nothing, it is a ſure ſign of a deficiency 
of underſtanding. But your Ladyſhip 
may have overlooked theſe qualifications 
in this amiable woman, as the mind, 
warped by an attachment to faſhionable 
breeding, cannot perceive this charm, 
and is apt to miſtake it for inſenſibility, 
or ſtupidity. She 1s not handſome, but 
the beautics of her mind will ever ſupply 
the undecaying charm of ſweetneſs ta 
her external form. 

« Miſs Byron is fingle ; but has refuſed 
ſeveral gentlemen who were not happy 
enough to meet her approbation ; and 


every man of ſenſe muſt adore her.” 
Lady 
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Lady Sophia laughed, and turning to 
me, ſaid, ſhe fancicd it muſt then be in 
the ſtyle of the Rinaldo of Tatlo, in 
the laſt battle between the Chriſtians 
and the Saracens, who there kills more 
men than he gave blows. 


Die piu morti che colpi. 


In the evening of the ſame day we 
walked out. Mr. Bruce 1s a great botaniſt, 
and paſſed ſome time at Lal with Linnæus 
to perfect himſelf in that ſtudy.—Lin- 
neus is poſſeſſed, he ſays, of a very great 
collection of plants, ſhrubs, and flow- 
ers, which have been preſented him 
from every part of the globe. He ac- 
quainted us his knowledge is by no 
means univerſal, but confined almoſt 
abſolutely to natural hiſtory, in which 
it is unbounded, poſſeſſing the moſt aſ- 
toniſhing talents, which has procured 
him the moſt extended fame. Mils 

Byron 
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Byron is alſo very fond of botany, in 
which ſhe has informed himſelf, from a 
botanical lexicon wrote by Berkenhout, 
where the terms of botany (particularly 
thoſe occurring in the works of Linnæus, 
and other modern writers) are applied, 
derived, explained, contraſted, and ex- 
emplificd. This being a mutual incli- 
nation, Mr. Bruce and Miſs Byron often 
converſe on theſe ſubjects, and I think 
] perceive, the beginning of an attach- 
ment, commencing between this ami- 
able and worthy couple. 
He firſt entered into converſation with 
her, and then ſaid, with warmth, “ Na- 
ture, madam, to a mind like your's, 
capable of reflection, every where pre- 
ſents a fund of entertainment : this hill, 
that river, thoſe woods, afford an in- 
finite ſcope for contemplation ; and you 
may ſay, with Shakeſpeare, that you 
find 


find tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, ſermon in ſtones, and good 
in every thing. What a ſource of amuſe- 
ment, continued he, 1s contained in Sir 
John Hill's Natural Hiſtory.” As Miſs 
Byron ſaid ſhe. had not read it, he gave 
her the following account of it ; that 
natural bodies are divided into three 
kingdoms, (as they are called,) the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral; each of 
which is treated in a ſeparate volume. 
The firſt contains a hiſtory of foſſils or 
minerals*; the ſecond book, treats of ve- 
getables or plants ; and the third of ani- 
mals: but I ſhall ſay no more of it, as I 


In this particular, the Saxons eſteem themſelves 
- ſuperior to any ; they have reduced it ſo much to a 
ſcience, that many of the ſtudents at the univerſity 
of Friburg apply themſelves more immediately to 
this ſtudy ; the agreeable purſuit of which muſt 
open a new creation to thoſe who have conſidered 
only the ſuperficies cf the material world, 
expect 
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expect it by the York coach. I men- 
tion this ſubject, as I know your Lady- 
ſhip will receive entertainment from this 
new work.” As the converſation had 
been unentertaining to Lady Sophia, 
Mr. Bruce gathered a few flowers, pre- 
ſenting them to her : ſhe refuſed them, 
and faid the hated flowers and deteſted 
the country. He anſwered, ſmiling, he 
could not ſuppoſe that could be her 
real ſentiments, but what ſhe ſaid, was 
owing to his having had the misfortune 
to offend her in the morning. I am 
afraid, madam, (ſaid he) I ſhall farther 
excite vour diſpleaſure, by adding, on 
the ſubject of our morning diſcourſe, 
that a year is to beauty what a day is to 
a flower ; who would then value them- 
ſelves upon the poſſeſſion of a thing, 
which they are ſure to lole in ſo ſhort a 
me? Nine or ten years is, what one 

Vor. II. L may 


may call, the natural term of life for 
heauty ; but by accidentor miſbehaviour, 
it may dic long before its time. You 
remember perhaps the French poet. 
Vous avez beau charmer : vous aurez le deſtin 

De ces fleurs, fi fraiches, ſi belles 


Qui ne durent qu'un matin : 
Commes elles, vous plaiſez; vous paſſerez comme elles. 


Yet flowers, ſays he, have pleaſed every 
taſte, in every country, for almoſt fix 
thouſand years, almoſt as univerſally as 
beauty in woman. Whenever we ga- 
ther flowers, they preſent us with new 
perfections, in proportion to our regard- 
ing them with cloſer attention. They 
pleaſe not only with the beauty and ar- 
rangement of their colours, but delight 
us with their excellent perfume. They 
have been always the ſymbols of joy; 
were formerly the inſeparable ornaments 


of feaſts; and ſeem ſo peculiarly adapt- 
ed 
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ed to ſcenes of pleaſure, that decency, 
informed by nature, never admits them 
into thoſe places where tears and afflic- 
tion preſide, Look, ſaid Mr. Bruce, 
at this noſegay, I believe it is impoſſible 
that Zeuxis, with all his ſkill, could 
draw this roſe ſo beautiful as it is.— 
How full, how freſh, how glowing it 
is ! how exquiſite the form of its leaves ! 
what delicate gradation of colours! how 
lovely theſe little blue fibres ſhine 
though the trenſparent red! 


Who can paint 

Like nature ! can imagination boaſt, 

Amid his gay creation, hues like theſe ? 

And can he mix them with that matchleſs ſkill, 
And lay them on ſo delicately fine, 

And loſe them in each other, as appears 

lo every bud that blows ?— 

Tuoursox's Spring. 


& | ſappoſe your Ladyſhip has read 
Mr. Hervey's Reflections on a Flower- 
Garden : how inimitable are his de- 

I. 2 (criptions 
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ſcriptions, and what juſt ideas he in- 
itpircs us with, of the exuberant good- 
neſs of God, & ho has afforded us, not 
only what is commodious and comfort- 
able, but what it alſo ſplendid and de- 
Vobttul +.” Miſs Byron acknowledged, 
though fond of flowers, ſhe could never 
feel thoſe raptures at the ſight of a bed 
of tulips which the floriſts do, or pre- 
tend to do. That ſhe thought the Ne- 
penthes exceeded ail other plants, and 
for its ſingularity might well be called 
the wonderful plant, pianta miravilis, as 
it Fands in the German Ephemerides, 


4110 


r. Bruce acquainted us, the tulip is 
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a native of Aſia; its name fignifies a 
turbant, or Turkiſh cap; that it was 
firſt brought into Europe from Con- 


+ This circumſtance is finely touched in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, with many other edifying 
remarks on the beauty of nature, recorded in the 
book of Job, chap. xxxv11:. 


ſtan- 
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itantinople, in the year 1590, and was 
deſcribed by the great and famous Con- 
rad Geſner. The Dutch who know 
the value of money better than all their 
neighbours (particularly thoſe at Har- 
em, ) are ſo fond of tulips, as to value 
2 fine one at a hundred golden ducats. 
This infatvation in favour of tulips, 
was called 1u!/ppomany. 

I aſked Miſs Byron the nature of 
the nepenthes, I find its pecuharity 
conſiſts in the leaves having no foot- 
ſtalks: they are oblong, moderately 
broad, highly ribbed, and furniſhed 
cach with a kind of veflel at its ex- 
tremity. This hangs down for a con- 
ſiderable length, ſ:-cl:ing very gradually 
in thickneſs, and from this loweſt part 
turns up again, expanding into a hol- 
low veſſel three inches long, and half 
an inch in diameter, terminating in a 
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large opening, which is covered with 
a kind of lid, all of one piece. Theſe 
contain a clear, wholſome, and well- 
taſted water; which has ſaved the lives 
ot many periſhing in thoſe hot and dry 
climes with thirſt, Theſe veſſels from 
their beginning turn upward, that they 
may hold their liquor“. The improve- 
ment Lady Sophia might have reaped 
by ſuch converſation, was quite thrown 
away, and of no more ſervice to her, 
than a ſea-chart would be to a man who 
travels by land. Mr. Bruce ſaid to her, 
No my dear couſin, you would mortify 
me very much, could I have ſuppoſed 
you were ferious in your diſlike of flowers; 
tor ſo great is their beauty, and fo ſimple 
their culture, that ſome acquaintance 
with them is rightly eſteemed a part 


See Burman's account of Ceylon vegetables. 


of 
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of gentecl education: a ſmattering 
knowledge of them, at leaſt, is one of 
the agreeable accompliſhments of both 
fexes.” Lady Sophia anſwered, that in 
the beginning of his diſcourſe (for dif- 
courſe, ſaid ſhe, I muſt call it) he had 
diſcovered Miſs Byron to be a very ex- 
rraordinary perſon, but that ſhe thought 
he might claim an equal ſhare of merit 
with her: for if ſhe could find ſermons 
in ſtoues, he could find it in flozeers : 
„if ever you offer me a flower again, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſhall certainly accept of it, 
in ſelf-defence. I would recommend 
to your peruſal, the Cavalier Marini, 
who plants all his lands with flowers : 
there is a ſcarce a thought of his but 
is fit for a garland : 


| Locchio di primavera, 
La pupilla d'amor. 
J.a porpora de prati, 
II for de gli altri fiori. 
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They are all very early riſers in this 
family; but I cannot prevail on her 
Ladyſhip to accommodate herſelf to the 
rules, of the houſe. An elegant author 
obicrves on this ſubject, © What would 
a man give for a few years added to his 
grand climacteric? how much more 
valuable are our years, before fixty- 
three : for ſurely that time is moſt va- 
luable, which we can live without 
growing older ; we cannot borrow time 
from death, but we can take it from 
its femblance, fleep.” This was the 
language of a man penetrated with the 
moſt elevated affection, and higheſt 
regard for the woman of his heart, to 
whom it was addreſſed *, Early rifing 
contributes to the health, activity, and 
vigour of animal life. All the powers 
of human rature are thereby quickened, 
and made to perform their ſeveral func- 


* 1:t.crs from Henry to Francis. ' 
tions 
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tions with greater force and energy; 
the conſequence of which, is a con- 
ſiderable augmentation of actual en- 
joyment, that otherwiſe would have 
been loſt. What ſeaſon ſo proper for 
performing the duties of religion and 
piety * Are not our minds then calm, 
compoſed, and ſerene? Does not the 
dawning, and turn of day, this ſweet 
hour of prime ! naturally inſpire us with 
_ exalted ideas of the great Creator and 
Governor of the world; who at firſt 
ordained, and ſtill prefers, the delight- 
ful viciſſitude of day and night, ſo ad- 
mirably calculated to promote the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Revelation and 
reaſon, the ſcripture and the claſſics, 
unanimouſly exhort to this moſt bene- 
ſicial practice :. They both invite to 


* Virg. Georg. iii. Cantic vii, 11, 12, Pſalm cviii. 
v. 4. 
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early riſins, by the moſt engaging mo— 
tives, and the moſt alluring repreſen- 
tations, 

King Alfred is recorded to have di— 
vided the night and day into three parts; 
eight hours he allotted to cat and ileep 
in: eight for buſineſs and recreation; 
and the other eight he dedicated for itu- 
dy and prayer. What a noble example 
is this! if our time, (I often tell Lady 
Sophia,) is not regulated, it will be in 
vain for us ever to accompliſh even the 
beſt intentions, as indolence (exclufive 
of unavoidable interruprions) is a great 
enemy to diligence, and is the parent 
of all other vices. The Miſs Bruces 
are very ingenious, and have a variety 
of works, painting, embroidery, &c.— 
I have teized Lady Sophia into an imi— 
tation of their diligence; but ſhe has 
ſpent more money in materials thin 

would 
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would purchaſe the works when doree 
and throws them all aſide, almoſt as ſoon 
as begun. I have an averſion to a va- 
cant heart; I remember a wile old gen- 
tieman, who uſed to ſay, © when chil- 
dren are doing nothing, they are do- 
ing miſchief,” The habit of trifling 
away one's time, appears to me, 
the greateſt of evils: thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to this, never quit it with- 
out a miracle. Reflection is their only 
remedy, and they have as much aver- 
ſion to that, as the ſick man has to the 
bitter potion which might cure him. 
Courage to hint, is infinitely more rare 
than courage to af, and yet the dan- 
ger in the firit caſe 1s only imaginary, 
in the laſt real. The value of moments, 
when caſt up, are immenſe ; if thrown 
away, their loſs is 1rretrievable. Every 
moment may be put to ſome uſe, and 

will 
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will be attended with much more 
pleaſure than it unemployed. She, who 
in old age, lypes to look back upon 
paſt years with ſatisfaction, mult learn 
the value of be prefent hour; and en- 
vour to let no particle of time fall uſe- 
leſs to the ground. In my greateſt aillic- 
tions, I always kept my mind employed 
on profitable objects, that it might not 
prey on itſelf, 

Mr. Bruce admires Lady Sophia's 
wit, and takcs great liberties, in quality 
of couſin, to correct it, and much pains 
in reaſoning with her. This goodneſs 
in him, puts me mind of the labour 
of the Danaides, becauſe I am afraid 
it is to no purpoſe. I believe, a male 
friend is of much greater uſe, than one 
of our own ſex. I have always thought, 
however, that couſin-germans were dan- 
gerous connections; they are apt to con- 


tract 
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tract the tenderneſs and familiarity of 
brothers and fiſters, but without the 
reſtraint of cuſtom or opinion. He ſaid 
to her once in my hearing, Indeed, 
Lady Sophia, your conduct is ſuch as 
would juſtify any ſenſible man, did he 
think unfavourably of your morals? 
Believe me, the graces of the mind 
give an additional luſtre to perſonal 
charms. The heart of woman is a 
tetnple, where virtue ſhould always re- 
ſide: I am far from thinking lightly of 
your ſez, You are defigned by Provi- 
dence, to ſpread the ſame ſplendour 
2nd chearſulneſs through the intellectual 
cconomy, that the celeſtial bodies dif- 
tuſe over the material part of the creation. 


O faireft of creation, at and beſt 
Of all God's works 


ce Your 
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« Your friends, Lady Sophia, only 
wiſh you to regard times, tempers, and 
occaſions ; and then it will be impoſſible 
but your humour muſt pleaſe. Dia- 
monds ſparkle in the ſun- ſhine, it is but 
a glow-worm virtue that owes its luſtre 
to the darkneſs about it. An amiable 
woman's virtue ſupports itſelf, upon its 
own intrinſic worth, without borrowing 
any aſſiſtance from the faults of others. 
She will compare their errors with her 
own ; to remember the latter, to pre- 
ſerve her charity and humility, and for- 
ſake them to be perfect. Mercy and 
juſtice are ſiſter graces, and cannot be 
ſeparated in a virtuous bolom. She 
will deteſt guilt, vet pity and pray for 
the guilty ; will be tender and compaſ- 
fionate to the ſufferings incurred by 
Tice, yet zealous to promote the cauſe 
of virtue. 

She 
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« She will be prudently chearful, leſt 
her gravity ſhould diſguſt her own ſex; 
and will avoid levitv, leſt ſhe ſhould 
encourage improper addreſſes from the 
other; as a man of the worid looks 
upon levitv as an invitation, which he 
ſcarcely thinks it confiſtent with his 
politeneſs to neglect. And believe me, 
my lovely coufin, a man 1s not always 
at leiture to diſcern under the drapery of 


thoughtleſſnſs the woman of diſcretion.” 


I am afraid vour Ladyſhip will be 
quite tired with this long epiſtle, which 
I have continued writing for ſeveral 
days, but delayed ſending it, in hopes 
of being able to give you a better ac- 
count of Lady Bruce, as, contrary to all 
expectations, when ſhe was at the worſt, 
ſhe apparently grew better: but our 
hopes were deluſive, ſhe died yeſterday. 
It is impoffible to give you a juſt idea of 

. the 
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the preſent grief of this family. Two 
hours before this admirable woman's 
diſſolution, after having been informed 
by the phyſficians (by her own defire) 
how long ſhe could probably live, ſhe 
had her family brought into her apart- 
ment; and addrefled them all in their 
turns, ſaiting her difcourſe to their dif- 
ferent tempers; recommending every 
virtue to thei: practice, and conjured 
them to make it the buſineſs of their 
lives, as far as in their power, to obey 
and jicaſe their father; ard, if they 
ſhould fee him an old man, to return 
him that care by which Le had ſup- 
ported their infancy, She then deſired 
them, to cher.ſh and love one another, 
and told them not to afflict themſelves 
on her account, but only to follow her 
example to the parent who had been 
ſo good to them all. 4 Reſpect your 

father, 
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father, ſaid ſhe, and zhom ever he may 
place over you. And remember, my 
dear daughters, although you may have 


families of your own, no age, no ſtate, 


no character, ought to make you forget 
the duty you owe to your parent. 

She then made a fign for them all to 
retire but Sir James, who remained 
ſome time with her: and then defired, 
that neither he, nor any of her family 
Hould appear more in her preſence, 
that her devotions might not be diſ- 
turbed, 

She died—as Young paints the death- 
bed of the juſt: read the Night 
Thoughts, and there — ſuch was her 
end! When Sir James was informed 
ſhe had breathed her laſt, he retired to 
her apartment, where he remained two 
hours; he then joined his family. 
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The tumultuous grief of the younger 
part of it was checked at his approach, 
His ſorrow was filent, but extreme; 
he was ſolemn and compoſed. There 
is a great deal of cloquence in ſilence, 
when misfortunes are too great to be 
expreſſed. I ever am, 


your Ladyſhip's affectionate 
and obliged fricnd, 


Mary Ross. 


_— 


— — 
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From Mr. LEWIS, to Sir James BAucE, 


DEAR SIR, | Geneva. 
MY Lord has already written to you 
himſelf, concerning the propoſal 
Lord Dacres made his ſiſter; but, 


ſearful ſo great a match may blind her 
to 
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to his imperſections, by his defire I am 

to give you a farther account of him. 
When Mr. Trueman was informed 
of his Lordſhip's addreſſing Lady Flar- 
riet, he acquainted us with every cir- 
cumſtance of his former connection with 
him. I am happy to find that Mr. 
Bruce ſpeaks ſo highly of this young 
man. The account he has given of 
your ſon has filled me with the moſt ſin- 
ccre and perfect joy. He muſt full 
your every wiſh—] lay aſide my pen, 
to indulge in idea your happincſs; the 
old man's tears pay a tribute to his ſatis- 
faction. When my old friend Mr. R—— 
recommended Mr. Trueman to me, he 
ſaid, „ notwithſtanding what had hap- 
pened between Lord Dacres and him, 
yet he was bolder than Plato, who had 
not courage to anſwer for one of his 
ſriends to the tyrant Dionyſius, I am 
M 2 not 
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not afraid, added he, of bringing re- 
proaches on myſelt for vouching for my 
friend, who, notwithſtanding his ex- 
traordinary talents, poſſeſſes that modeſ- 
ty which a Latin author honours by the 
name of ingenuous.“ One evening, 
when we were ſitting on a bench in the 
Trialle Walk; my Lord begged Mr. 
Trueman would tell us every thing he 
knew of Lord Dacres ; and if he thought 
us worthy of his confidence, that we 
ſhould be obliged to him, if he would 
acquaint us with his own hiſtory, being 
perſuaded there muſt be ſomething very 
ſingular in it, and that he had never 
by birth been deſigned for the line of 
life which he now appeared in. He 
bowed, and immediately began as fol- 
lows. 

« My real name is not Trueman. I 
found myſelf under the neceſſity of 


C- 
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reſigning it, from a change of fortune, 
as it would have looked like an inſult 
to my great relations, and be perhaps 
an obſtruction to my ſucceſs ; it is ſuf- 
ficient for me, that whenever I am 
diſcovered, it may be in circumſtances 
of which they, not 1, need be aſhamed. 
My birth and connections are not deſ- 
picable; but from different cauſes, I 
found myſelf, at fifteen years of age, 
in a very dependent ſituation, after 
having been bred up in the greateſt 
affluence. 

« Fortune ſhines upon ſome men, 
as the ſun ſhines upon the inhabitants of 
the frigid zone, who enjoy its luſtre 
a few months, and are obſcured in dark- 
neſs the reſt of the year. 

« Young as I was then, I reflected 
much ; I had an excellent tutor, and 
the different profeſſors at the univerſity, 

M 3 where 
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where I had ſtudied, honoured me ſo 
far, as to give me a great character for 
my application and literary talents. But 
if I had any merit, I owed it principally 
to the information of a mother, from 
whoſe ſentiments I acquired all the little 
knowledge I may poſſeſs.” Upon our 
defiring him to acquaint us in what 
manner ſhe had inſtructed him, he mo- 
deſtly declined it, alledging it would 
be tedious; but upon my Lord's en- 
treating it, proceeded as follows: 1 
was an only child; my father was a man 
of the world, whoſe time was much 
engroſſed between pleaſure, and purſuits 
he had entered into with the view of 
bettering his fortune, but which in the 
end, proved the deſtruction of it. 

« My mother was tremblingly alive 
to every idea, that could ſuggeſt any 
means for my inſtruction, or guarding 


me 
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me from any dangers. From the time 
I became capable of reflection, I was 
taught by her, that to-reſtrain my de- 
fires, to command my paſſions, and to 
ſhare my pleaſures with others, was 
the only conduct which could promiſe 
me happineſs : and by rules like theſe 
has all my paſt life been governed; 
my chief care has been to keep my 
mind compoſed and undiſturbed ; that 
in every accident which befalls me, I 
might have power to exert my reaſon, 
and give my judgment its fair ſcope. 
My amiable parent dreaded the learning 
of the ſchools; and the effect which 
their endleſs diſquiſitions might have 
on my mind. But thoſe who are not 
born to alter the opinions of the age 
they live in, ought always to reſpect 
them, ſo long at leaſt as they are con- 
ſiſtent with virtue. She therefore ſent 
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me, notwithſtanding her prejudices, to 
an univerſity with my tutor, but took 
eſpecial care, at the ſame time, to in- 
ſtruct me herſelf, and to implant in 
me ſuch principles as could not be 
eradicated by the ſophiſtry of my 
teachers. 


«© Mr. Locke, my dear ſon, ſaid ſhe, 


has very judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed, and 
conciſely diſpoſed, the various purſuits, 
of human knowledge, in his general 
diſcuſſions of the ſciences; every object 


of which can fall within the compaſs of 


the underſtanding; being comprehended 
either in the nature of things, the duties 
of moral ations, or the uſe of the figns, 
by which our knowledge of either is 
acquired and communicated, 

«© Nature, ſaid ſhe, gave us cu- 
rioſity to excite our minds to enquiry, 
but ſhe never intended it to be the prin- 

cipal, 
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cipal, far leſs the ſole object of our appli- 
cation, which 1s a conſtant improvement 
in virtue. The goodneſs of things (ſhe 
told me) is comparative, and this does 
not only hold in reſpect of extenſiveneſs, 
but likewiſe in reſpe& of dignity, cha- 
racter, and all kinds of perfection. If 
we ſludy aſtronomy (ſaid ſhe) it will 
open the mind, and alter our judgment 
with regard to the magnitude of cx- 

tended beings. | 
« But chriſtianity produceth an uni- 
verſal greatneſs of foul, Philoſophy 
may increaſe our views in many reſpects, 
but chriſtianity extends them beyord 
the light of nature. The goſpel is a 
ſyſtem of ſo refined a philoſophy, fo 
exalted a wiſdom, and the divine cha- 
racters that ſhine in it, are ſo con— 
{1:cuouſly legible, that nothing but the 
darkeſt ignorance, and the Mackeſt 
cor- 
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corruption, can hinder us from reading 
them. As we are ſenſible that, next 
to the knowledge of the Deity, that 
of ourſelves, and the objects that ſur- 
round us, are of moſt importance ; 
we ought to trace out the rel. tions by 
which this endleſs chain of bcings 15 
connected, in one harmonious plan; 
to ſtrain all our thoughts to that ſublime 
end, viz. that in the moral world, the 
ſame concord and union be preſerved, 
which aſtoniſh a contemplative ſpirit in 
the harmonious motion of the heavens, 
in the unvariable ſerics of ſcaſons, in 
the regulation and embelliſhment of the 
corporeal world. 

Can you look upon yourſelf, ſaid 
ſhe, as a part of this wonderful univerſe, 
without being intereſted in its perfec- 
tions, and without cndeavouring rather 
to increaſe, than to disſigure its beau- 

ties? 
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ties? Can you confider yourſelf as a 
member of the human race, without 
fecling a powerful inclination of ſympa- 
thetic love to your brethren, without 
making their happineſs your own, and 
without chearfully performing the du- 
tics, that our common nature, our com- 
mon wants, our common prejudices, and 
expectations preſcribe to you. Theſe, 
my dear ſon, ſhould be the objects of 
your obſervation and reſearch. Inſtead 
of miſpending your time on ſuch inſig · 
nificant points as engroſs the ſtudies of 
thoſe men, who call themſelves philoſo- 
phers; your endeavours ſhould be to in- 
veſtigate the true nature of things, to 
diſcover what relation they bear to one 
another, and to human nature in parti- 
cular; and by what applications they 
may become beneficia!, or obroxtous : 
that we may avoid evils, and obtain 

all 
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all the felicity Providence defigns us. If 
men would once make a ſacrifice of 
prejudice to reaſon, how plainly would 
they diſcover, that there is but one great 
and intereſting ſcience in the world, the 
knowledge of human naturc, and its re- 
lation to the divine: whatever branch of 
knowledge has no connection with this, 
is below the attention of a rational and 
immortal being: and the ſtudy of exter- 
nal nature, is uſeful only fo far as it con- 
tributes to this end; for which purpoſe 
it is only requiſite to obſerve carefully 
the various phenomena of nature, toge- 
ther with their cauſes and effects.” In 
this manner did my excellent parent in- 
ſtruct me. In the diſtreſſed fituation in 
which I found myſelf, at fo carly an 
age, I could even then have borne the 
waywardneſs of my own fortune with 
ſome degree of fortitude. But it mace 


me 
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me accuſe the malig ity of fate, when [ 
knew myſelf the innocent cauſe of un- 
happineſs to that beſt of mothers. This 
excellent parent, in the courſe of her 
applications for me, had humbled herſelf 
more than I can even now bear to think 
of; but had always met with the moſt 
diſcouraging repuiſes. The firſt who 
was unkind to her, influenced the 
re{t : ſuch is the nature of man, that 
whoever refuſes you a favour, is un- 
willing it ſhould be done you by any 
other. And few liften without a defire 
of conviction, to thoſe who adviſe them 
to ſpare their money or intereſt. Theſe 
mortifications my mother's tenderneſs 
for me had concealed, leſt it ſhould 
hurt my mind; but the habit of re- 
flection, which ſhe taught me, opened 
my eyes: I often ſurpriſed her in tears; 
which ſhe ſuppreſſed, to encourage me 


ro 
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to a fortitude ſhe ſeemed unequal to her- 
ſelf : I informed myſelf of her ſufler- 
ings. It has been obſerved, that men 
loſe their reſpect for you, in proportion to 
the favours beſtowed on them: but, per- 
haps as few know how to give with ali 
cacy, as to receive with proper grat/- 
tude. In the very few favours, we at 
that time reccived from our relations, 
they debaſed the coin of Kindneſs, by 
the alloy of contempt z and performed 
their acts of friendſhip, as if they were 
giving alms. Poverty is often accom- 
panied with the loſs of reputation. 
Thoſe are ignorant of the world, who 
ſuppoſe half the bad reports of men, 
are the conſequences of their bad con- 
duct. There are not perhaps more 
wretches deſerted by their friends, be- 
cauſe they are unworthy of their counte- 


nance and friendſhip, than becauſe their 
mis- 
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niis{ortunes make them ſtand too much 
in need of, and render them too much 
dependent upon that fricndſhip. This 
laſt was our caſe; but as I could not 
brook the thoughts of it, nor that my 
mother ſhould be ſlighted, and far leſs 
could ſuffer the idea of being a burthen 
to her, I left my native country : but 
not before I had made an attempt to ſerve 
myſelt, with an uncle whoſe only ſon 
was then going under the care of my 
former tutor, Mr. R , to Geneva, 
to ſtudy there for ſome time. I called 
at his houſe, was refuſed admittance, 
in a ſurly manner, by thoſe very ſervants, 


who uſed before, to ſhew me the utmoſt 


reſpect. So true it is, that the porter 
of a great man's gate 15 a kind of baro- 
meter, by which you may diſcover the 
warmth, cr coldneſs of his maſter's 
friendſhip, I afterwards wrote to him 


a letter, 
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a letter, ſolliciting him to permit me to 
attend my couſin abroad; which favour, 
if he would grant, I ſhould ever confider 
as the greateſt that could be beſtowed 
on me. This requeſt I hardly imagined 
could with propriety have been refuſed 
me, as before the loſs of my father 
and fortune, it had been agreed we 
ſhould go together: and my coufin 
had been congratulated upon the im- 
provement and advantage he would re- 
ceive from our connection. Pardon, my 
Lord, this apparent vanity; I only 
mention it in order to account for my 
relations unnatural conduct. My coufin 
envied, therefore hated me, and all 
my efforts, in my happier days, could 
never conquer his averſion. And per- 
haps the approbation my conduct de- 
manded, even from himſelf, excited 


ſtill more his diſlike ; and the reflection 
that 
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that others approved it, alſo was intoler- 
able to him. 

« It is commonly, that the juſteſt divi- 
dend nature has given us of her favours, 
is that of ſenſe, for there are feè or none 
who is not content with his own ſhare. 
And of thoſe who have an inferior un- 
derſtanding, few care to confeſs it, even 
though they have a ſecret feeling and 
admonition of the difference: and will 
never forgive thoſe whom they ſuſpect 
to know their ignorance, On the con- 
trary, we are always willing to find an 
excule for that perſon's folly, who ap- 
plauds us: but it is utterly 1umpoſſivie 
for us to love thoſe we deſpiſe, or thoſe 
we think deſpiſe us. You remember 
the fable of the four merchants, who 
went to the fair to ſell beauty, birth, 
dignity, and wit; all of whom diſpoſed 
of their merchandize, except the laſt. 

Vox. II. N „was 
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] was then ſo ignorant of the world, 
as to ſuppoſe, that when our equality 
was deſtroyed by my loſs of fortune, 
that we could be no longer rivals. In 
this I was miſtaken. I met with a down- 
right refuſal, couched under the ungen- 
teeleſt terms; acquainting me that all 
my coufin's attendants were already pro- 
vided. To this letter, your Lordſhip 
may believe, I returned no anſwer, I 
round. however, ſome relief in being 
freed from that viciſſitude of hopes and 
tears, which had for ſome time held 
my mind in the moſt racking ſuſpenſe; 
and, with a kind of gloomy ſatisfaction, 
reſigned myſelf to the bitterneſs of my 
tate. I went to Mr. R , whom I 
have already mentioned was my former 
tutor, and was to attend my couſin 
abroad, I acquainted him with the 
bad ſucceſs of my negociations. The 

good 
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good man ſhed tears over me; * My 
dear child, ſaid he, you are ill calculated 
for the world; you have a juſt way of 
thinking, a ſincere heart, and great 
ſenſibility; three unfortunate qualities 
to one in your fituation. The man 
who bids faireſt as candidate for any 
office, where the public 1s principally 
concerned, is not he whoſe talents raiſe 
an idea of ſuperiority, but he whoſe me- 
diocrity, begets reſpect.“ Mr. R 
then aſked me what I propoſed doing 
for myſelf? I anſwered, I was deter- 
mined to be no longer a burthen to my 
mother; and to ſpare her tender heart a 
recital of this laſt crucl uſage, would go 
ſumewhere abroad. Young as I was 
then, I confidered, there can be no 
country where a rational man may not 
receive improvement, or an honeſt one, 
be happy. 

N 2 All 
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All places that the «ye of Heaven viſits, 
Are to a wile man ports and happy havens. 


My ſelf-love had been deeply wounded 
by the mortifications I had undergone ; 
and as great delicacy always ſuffers moſt, 
jo it enjoys moſt irom its own reflections. 
Mr. R—— told mc he would give me 
a recommendatory letter to Monſieur 
D , at Paris; and as he had no 
near relation, and loved me as his ſon, he 
would ſupport me, and carry on my edu- 
cation; and that he made no doubt I 
ſhould make ſuch a figure in life, as 
would put to the bluſh, thoſe who had 
been ſo much wanting to themſelves, as 
to renounce me. Before we parted, he 
gave me the following advice, In 
every part of your education, ſaid he, 
enquire aiter firſt principles. Be dili- 
gent in purſuit of learning, but ſparing 
in the uſe of it: and be ſure to conceal 

a good 
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a good part of your abilities, and your 
acquirements, ſo long as you are in a 
| ſubordinate ſtation.” He defired me 
not to be diſcouraged ; and told me 
the Athenians raiſed a noble ſtatue to 
the memory of ÆEſop, and placed a 
ſlave on the pedeſtal, that men might 
know, the way to honour was open to 
all. But, my dear child, never let 
ambition render you forgetful of your 
moral duties; you may recollect the 
Romans worſhipped Virtue and Honour 
for gods; on which account they built 
two temples, which were ſo ſituated, 
as none could enter the temple of 
Honour, without paſſing through that 
of Virtue.” Mr. R , allo told me 
the neceſſity of attending to exterior 
accompliſhments. «4 We are often, 
lard he, by ſuperficial manners, induced 
N 3 to 
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to love thoſe, whom we cannot eſteem; 
as we are ſometimes, from inconteſtible 
evidences of merit, compelled to eſteem 
thoſe we cannot love. When Aneas 
depended on the favour of the queen, 
upon whole coaſts he was driven, his 
divine protectreſs thought him not 
ſufficiently ſecured againſt a repulſe, 
by his picty and bravery ; but decorated 
him for the interview with ſupernatural 
beauty.” After a thouſand kind inſtruc- 
rions we parted, having ſettled a regu- 
lar correſpondence. I ſet out for Paris, 
waited on Monſicar D-—, to whom 
I preſented Mr. R——'s letter, which 
procured me a favourable reception : 
and my application, procured me the 
eſteem of this reſpectable gentleman : 
which undoubtedly facilitated the diſ- 
tinctions that I have ſince been honourad 

with 
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with from the literary world. The 
Graces are coy, and he muſt court 
them in carneſt, who expects to obtain 
their favours. When a certain {ing 
aſked Euclid the mathematician, whe- 
ther he could not explain his art to 
him in a more compendious manner? 
he anſwered, that there was 0 royal 
road to geometry : other things may 
be ſeized by arms, or purchaſed with 
money, but knowledge can only be 
gained by ſtudy. He who cannot with 
patience and pleaſure labour through 
the means, will but in vain expect to 
attain the end. After five years, in 
which time, 1 had applied myſelf with 
the greateſt diligence to the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences, as well as recreative 
paſtimes, and outward embelliſhments, 
opportunities which the beneficence of 
Mr. R—-— had procured me, egual 

- „ to 
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to that which any man of fortune coul! 
have had, he wrote to me, that the 
duke of A—— had defired him to 
look out for a gentleman to travel with 
his fon; requiring ſuch qualifications 
as humanity docs not confer : my good 
old tutor, being partial, recommenced 
me, I met his Lordſhip in Paris; 
and ſoon developed his character. I 
tound his vices had extracted bitter 
trom every ſweet, He was an inſidel, 
and ſacrificed every thing to his paſſions; 
had a very fingular diſpoſition, was full of 
whims, often acted in an unaccountable 
manner, and nobody (but himſelt) hac 
the key of his irregular conduct. 
People of any taſte or genius, are at 
a loſs how to employ themſelves, when 
in company with thoſe that have neither, 
But, if he will enjoy the Kindneſs of 
others, we muſt endure their follies ; an 
thot? 
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thoſe who cannot perſuade themſelves to 
withdraw from ſociety, muſt, (even in 
an independent fituation) be content to 
pay a tribute of their time, to a multi— 
tude of diſagreeable engagements. 

« I conſidered it my duty to fall in, as 
much as poſſible, with Lord Dacres' 
humour: we live, I believe, in ſuch 
an age, that more good may be done by 
ſeeming to relax a little, than by ſtrict- 
nels of behaviour. Such arts, when they 
include neither guilt nor meanneſs, it is 
ſurely reaſonable to uſe. For it would 
be folly to want that approbation, that 
can be ſo cafily procured ; and though 
we may feel the greateſt concerns, we 
ought not to be above the leaſt, Gaicty 
decomes only criminal, when it diſh- 
patcs our attention, from the principal 
ends of life. The author of 1! Cortiziano, 
or the Courtier, makes it neceſſary, tha 


his 
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that his pupil ſhould be acquainted 
with all forts of amuſements: for 
this reaſon no doubt, becauſe his 
view being to ingratiate his pupil 
with all degrees, he judged the moſt 
likely way to ſucceed, would be to 
furniſh him with ſuch real and feem- 
ing talents, as might ſuit the particular 
taſte of ever rank and degree of per- 
ſons. 

« Sir John Vanbrugh ſays, “if you 
would dive into a man's heart, you muſt 
enter into his pleaſures.” And it is a 
common maxim, and received opinion, 
it is to little purpoſe, that a perſon can 
ingratiate himfelf, with ſuch as they 
cannot accompany 1u their amuſements. 
therefore applied myſelf, with the ut- 
moſt diligence, to attach my Lord, if 
poſſible, to me, by ſacrificing my own 
inclinations, and paying cvery attention 

I poſ- 
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I poſſibly could to him. At firſt he was 
greatly pleafed with me. My youth 
and appcarance flattered him I would 
be no enemy to his pleaſures, and that 
1 ſhould prove an agreeable companion 
to him. For fome time therefore we 
agreed very well; but there were many 
things I greatly diſapproved of. I infi- 
nuated to his Lordſhip, that neither vi- 
cious, nor even innocent pleaſures, that 
are communicated by the ſenſes, can 
ever give ſatisfaction to a rational man, 
who, by a clearer reaſon, diſcovering 
their vanity and inſufficiency, will not 
unprofitably waſte his affections upon 
them : but that the pleaſures of virtue, 
which are conveyed to the mind by re- 
flection, are accompanied with a charm- 
ing force, which confirms a wiſe man, 
in the practice of them. Now my Lord, 


added J, as this is the caſe, the greateſt 
con- 
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concern a man ought to have, is to la- 
bour to gain ſuch « ſteadneis of mind, 


ſuch a method of rcalonable thinking, 


as may not be capable of any interrup— 
tion. When this is obtained, he muſt 
endeavour, with the greateſt diligence, 
to preſerve the mind in this happy ſtate. 
To this end, we muſt not be leſs watch- 
ful over ianoccat, than over ovicions re— 
creations ; leſt an over eagerneſs in the 
one does not amuſe, or lead us inſenſi- 
bly to the other: for the thoughts being 
once unfixed, it is not eaſy to ſettle them 
again ; and the affections being by de- 
grees diſengaged from their proper ob- 
jects, will be in danger of betaking 
themſelves to falſe and trifling ones. 
But ſuch reaſoning with Lord Dacres, 
had no effect: he had a moſt diflolute 
{ct of companions ; and as he had no 
ſtandard of excellence in himſel“, could 


not 
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not be hurt by diſpoſitions fimilar to his 
own. © C'eſt notre cœur qui decide de 
nos plaifirs, favs Mlaſſlibn, un coeur cor- 
rom pu, ne trouve de joie que dans tout 
ce que lui rappele l'image des vices. 
Les joies innocentes ne conviennent 
qu'a la vertu.“ Pleaſure, is the refine- 
ment of a ge:tleman, it is a matter of gfte 
and ſeaſe, it requires parts, and genius, 
and manuers, and is not to be found, in 
the cvcrlaiting diſſipation and low amuſe- 
ments of the grcat vulgar or the /all. 
People ſhould be more diſtinguiſhed, 
by the elegant choice of their ſatisfac- 


tions than by their dreſs or <quipage. 
Cæſar's extreme defire of being eminent 


appeared even in the choice of his miſ- 
treſſes. 

I repreſented to him, that peop'e are 
too careleſs when they connect them- 
ſelves with their inferiors in birth and 

abilities, 
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abilities, and that they grow dull for 
want of exerciſing their parts, and it 
has alſo an obvious tendency to hurt us 
in the eſteem of men of ſuperior rank 
and knowledge; who naturally make 
an eſtimate of our tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions, from thoſe with whom we aſſo- 
ciate, and, in conſequence of this, avoid 
the parties that thus debaſe themſelves. 
The diſcovery, however, of an eminent 
ſuperiority, prevailed with him ſo far, as 
really to like what he only pretended to 
ſuffer, the converſation of the loweſt of 
mankind. This is often tne caſe with 
people of ſuperior abilities to his Lord- 
ſhip. The wanity of the wiſeſt, conſe- 
quently is the comfort of the foolſfh, 
and ſeems to be given as an alloy to 
ſuperior underſtandings, like cares to 
ſuperior ſtations; to preſerve a ſort of 
equality to mankind, When I found 

my 
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my remonſtrances ineffectual, I endea- 
voured to let him perceive in my coun- 
tenance, I felt a kind of horror at his 
connexions ; ſince to repeat admoni- 
tions, would ſerve only to weaken the 
force of their impreſſion on his mind. 
This was our ſituation, when one even— 
ing, taking a walk in the Thuilleries, 
we met two young ladies, fimple in 
their dreſs, but elegant in their appear- 
ance. The firſt had an air of nobility ; 
in every part of her behaviour there was 
ſomething pleaſing and graceful, and 
without being a perfect beauty, ſhe 
had certain regular and diſtinguiſhing 
graces, that adorned her whole perſon ; 
her large blue eyes were at once piercing 
and tender ; her hair light, and her 
countenance highly animated. The 
other, who appeared rather older, was 

not 
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not barely beautiful, but had diffuſed 
all over her perſon that ſweet charm of 
the je ne ſga: quoi, ſo much more powerful 
than even beauty itſelf; and were Venus 
to be pictured, this young lady might 
have furniſhed the model. 

« We gazed with extaſy upon theſe 
lovely objects, and traced them to their 
home, We were informed they were 
the daughters of a Scotch gentleman, 
who having embarked his fortunes with 
thoſe of the houſe of Stuart, in 1713, 
had been obliged to renounce his native 
country, and had forfeired his eſtate to 
the crown. That he had eſpouſed an 
Tralian lady of high birth, who was lately 
dead, leaving him theſe two daughters, 
who were the folace of his life ; being 
moſt amiable characters, and the moſt 
accompliſhed young ladies in Paris. 
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Lord Dacres ſaid to me, Do, my 
friend, let us get acquainted with them; 
you have often lamented my connexions 
with women of bad character. By ſeeing 
them, my manners will be poliſhed, 
I ſhall be a lover of Virtue, and one of 
her ſtricteſt votaries.“ 

] ſmiled at his enthufiaſm for theſe 
charming women, and found it equalled 
in my own breaſt; and though I knew 
that love had a malignant power over 
the mind, and that its faſcinations are 
irreſiſtible, yet 1 agreed to his requeſt; 
and made enquiry concerning them. 

« Upon my return, Lord Dacres, 
though impatient for my intelligence, 
gave me a hearty ſalute, thanked me a 
thouſand times, and ſaid I was his deareſt 
ſriend, before he would ſuffer me to 
ſpeak, There are ſeveral ways of ac- 
quiring the favour of the great, That 

Vol. II. O of 
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of virive is raceriain, that of flattery is 
not iure but that of contrivuling 
to their pleaſures is allogeiber ſo. 

His acknowledgments were re— 
doubled when I told him, they were 
commonly twice a week at Madame De 
Duſen's, who keeps her houſe open, 
to a mceting of the L % That Ma- 
dame Le Grande, a lady whom J 
had known, was their molt intimate 
acquaintance ; that I had been with 
her, who had promiſed to preſent us 
to them that very evening. We were 
introduced accordingly : the houſe is in 
the ſuburbs of Paris; we walked 
through a pretty long garden, at the 
end of which, we were as retired as if 
we had been a league from town. 'The 
houſe was thatched, and had the ap- 
pearance of a hut. The floor was co- 


ered with ruſhes, wrought into the 
pret- 
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prettieſt mat; and the walls decorated 
all round with the fineſt flowers and 
ſhells. The upper part of the room was 
encloled as an aviary, with reeds made 
by the young ladies ; in which were all 
kind of birds, who ſeemed to vie with 
each other, by their ſongs, to return 
their charming miſtreſſes thanks for 
their elegant habitation, 

© The old gentleman was very cour- 
teous, and had every appearance that 
indicated his having ſeen better days. 
Diſcretion and dignity appeared in the 
voung ladies“ behaviour; they talked 
with judgment, and under the pro- 
priety of ſeeming fimplicity, was dit- 
covered much good ſenſe. Their ſilence 
promiſed intelligence; and yet when 
they ſpoke, they never diſappointed the 
expectations of the company. 
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Lord Dacres was more aſtoniſhed 
than you can well imagine; their con- 
verſation was ſo different from what he 
had been accuſtomed to hear from 
women, that he began to believe them 
to be of a different ſpecies. 

« After ſome heſitation, he ventured 
to aſk Miſs Ogilvie, if ſhe was fond 
of painting; that we were going to 
the Chartreuſe, to ſee a picture of Le 
Sceur's; and, if agreeable to the 
young ladies and Madame Le Grande, 
ſhould have the honour of attending 
them. | 
They obligingly accepted his in- 
vitation ; and Miſs Ogilvie replied,““ I 
ſuppoſe the picture your Lordſhip 
means, is that of the Cloyſter ? it is, 
in the opinion of the judges, equal to 
any compoſition extant, for the paſhons 


and fine thoughts. The only fault Le 
SCeur 
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Sceur has been charged with by the 


connoiſſeurs, was in his draperies; 
the folds are reckoned mean and un- 
natural.” My Lord, could only anſwer, 
that was the picture he meant, but he 
hoped to be farther entertained by her 
agreeable obſervations. As my Lord 
had attached himſelf to the eldeſt, I 
fell into chat with miſs Fanny, whoſe 
taſte and judgment in painting I found 
not inferior to her ſiſter's. 

„She admired ſome pieces; made 
obſervations on others, named the artiſts, 
whoſe {kill or manner ſhe was acquainted 
with, and mentioned a few ef their 
capital pieces. I could not help being; 
aſtoniſhed to hear two young ladics, 
who, I apprehended, had been brought 
up in ſuch a private manner, ſpeak 
with. ſo much judgment of thoſe arts, 
of which it uſually only falls to the 
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lot of people of rank and fortune to 
converſe in the ſtyle of conno?ſerrs. 
Upon our return home, I found my 
Lord quite in raptures. I ſaid nothing 
to him; violent paſſions are no more to 
be appeaſed by words than a hurricane. 
] only took care to throw into my con- 
verſation the high reſpec I had for theſe 
ladies; and acquainted him that their 
mother had been of the Albani family. 
That although the Italian ladies had 
been in gencral uninformed, till of late 
years that they had a greater intercourle 
with the French; yet this lady muſt 
nave been an exception to that obſciye 
ation, as her daughters had been cdu- 
cated by herſelf ; that the had rendered 
hem perſect miſtreſſes of the French, 


Italian, and Spanith languages ; and ca- 
pable of reading the Iliad of Homer, 
the Gceorgics cf Virgil, and Terence's 

Plays, 
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Plays, in the original. In muſic, poetry, 
and painting, they both compoſed, and 
performed to admiration. My Lord in- 
terrupted me, by ſaying, This is too 
much ;” and I firmly believed him: it 
would have anſwered the indignant pur- 
poſes of his foul better, had their per- 
ſonal charms been unattended by their 
other perfections. I obſerved him ab- 
ſent, gloomy, thoughtful : 1 was Cerer- 
mined to watch him, that he might not 
put any ſcheme in practice againſt theſe 
charming creatures. We waited on them 
by appointment a ſew days atterwarcs ; 
and were received as before, with the 
greateſt complacency by the old gentle- 
man. We were inovn tte a gallery 
ſupported by two rows : pillars, with 
wreathes of flowers in ini row: them, 
exquiſitely painted by theſe lovely ar- 
tiſts: at the upper part of the room was 
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a family - picture; the old man pointing 
to that of his deceaſed wife ſaid, There, 
young gentlemen, was the moſt beauti- 
ful and accompliſhed woman of her age; 
the beſt and worthieſt of her ſex. 
When ſhe gave me her hand, ſhe was 
young, lovely, and high-born; graced 
every company, and heightened the 
brilliancy of the court at Florence: 
whenever fhe appeared, all others ſeem- 
ed, by a natural impulſe, to feel her 
fuperiority ; and yet, when ſhe converſ- 
ed, ſhe had the art of inſpiring all with 
an eaſe which they never knew before : 
ſhe joined to the moſt perfect politeneſs 
the moſt chearful gaiety ; was free from 
reſtraint and boldneſs; always gentle, 
yet never inferior; ever unaſſuming, 
yet never aſhamed nor aukward : in the 
Bois de Boulogne, I had the good for- 
tune to ſave her, and her brother's life, 

at 
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at the hazard of my own: this produced 
an intimacy—ſhe liked her deliverer ; and 
facrificed all the honours and grandeur 
ſhe was intitled to by her birth, for the 
humble lot, and domeſtic cares, attend- 
ing confined circumſtances.” After 
giving that eloge ſo juſtly due to ſuch ex- 
cellence, we admired the other pictures: 
between each pillar hung one.— I admir- 
ed in particular, that of a Prodigal, in 
which was repreſented the extremity of 
miſery and low nature, not foul and 
burleſque, like Michael-Angelo Carava- 
gio; nor minute, circumſtantial, and 
laborious, hike the Duch painters. The 
old gentleman aſked us, as we admired 
his daughter's paintings ſo much, it. 
we were fond of muſic, as they are fiſter- 
arts upon our anſwering in the affirma- 
tive; the young ladies firſt played on 
ſeveral different inſtruments, and after- 

wards 
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wards ſung a duetie; XIiſs Ogilvie ex- 
cclled in brilliancy, and variety of feill; 
Miſs Lanny in art, where no art ap— 
pearcd ; and in that clegant ſimplicity, 
and truly pa hetie expreſſion, which 
cannot be defined. In ſhort, my Lord, 
were I to repcat the hundredth part of 
theſe ſiſters' perfections, I ſhould not 
only perhaps put your patience to the 
teſt ; but lead you to queſtion the truth 
of my aſſertions. Let it futhce to ſay, 
that without being in love with them, 
I think them the moſt amiable, the 
moſt accompliſhed, and the moſt perfect 
of their ſex. I became caticr in my 
mind, judging Lord Dacres would never 
dare to entertain the moſt diſtant 
thought of injuring ſuch excellence as 
the Mifs Ogilvies. We are apt to be- 
lieve pretenders fincere, upon bare ap- 
pearances 
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rearances, eſpecially in things where 
we would not date to feign ourſelves, I 
too ſoon was undeceived. Counter-plot— 
ting an abſurd fcilow, is like fighting a 
left-handed fencer; you receive a wound, 
becauſe it comes in a direction from 
whence you had no reaſon to expect it, 
and he gains a victory only from his 
aukwardneſs. We had formed a party 
to go to St. Dennis, with Madame Le 
Grande, theſe young ladies, and an— 
other cf their acquaintance, 

At twelve o'clock Mr. Ogilvie was 
not ſtirring, and as we were to go, three 
and three, in carriages, Madame Tz 
Grande propoſed I ſhould ſet out firit, 
and beſpeak dinner, as Miis Ogilvie 
could not be prevailed on to go, with- 
out ſecing her father. As I could not 


conceive any defign, we ſet out, and 
arriving 
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arriving at St. Dennis, waited their ar- 
rival; but, after ſome hours, judge of 
our ſurprize when they did not appear. 
The ſenſibility and anguiſh of heart of 
the gentle Fanny is not to be deſcribed : 
her fears were for her father, appre- 
hending he had been taken ill, as his. 
having ſlept ſo long was unuſual. My 
terrors were of a different nature. We 
returned immediately to Paris. When: 
we arrived at Mr. Ogilvie's, an old 
ſervant ſaid, «I am glad, Miſs Fanny, 
you are come ; where is Miſs Ogilvie ? 
my maſter is quite delirious, and has 
been calling out for you both, all day.“ 
We found Madame Le Grande had 
prevailed on Miſs Ogilvie to follow us; 
and not to diſturb her father, as he 
was previoufly acquainted with the 
jaunt. The diſtraction of Miſs Fanny, 

Or 
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or my uneaſineſs, are not to be deſcribed. 
J had juſt preſence of mind to tell her, 
it would be prudent not to mention 
her fiſter's abſence to her father, until 
I ſhould go and endeavour to unravel 
this myſtery. 

« I went to Madame Le Grande's : 
her people ſaid ſhe was gone a jaunt 
to England, and that her baggage had 
been ſcent off the night before. A tri- 
fling gratuity made theſe people, natu- 
rally communicative, betray their miſ- 
treſs. I aſked in what manner her bag- 
gage was to go. They anſwered it was 
directed to Naples, which they believed 
was the ſea-port town oppoſite to Eng- 
land. I returned to Miſs Fanny, to 
unfold this dreadful tale, which ſtruck 
her with the - greateſt amazement. It 
appeared plain to us both, there had 

been 
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been a pre-concerted ſcheme between 
Madame Le Grande and Lord Dacres. 
Miſs Ogilvie could not have been ac- 
ceflary to it, not having carried the 
ſmalleſt thing with her; yet Madame 
Le Grande had always been eſteemed a 
woman of a very reſpectable character 
Mr. Ogilvie had a great regard for her, 
and ſhe had preſcribed a medicine for 
him the night before, which now 
alarmed us, as he continued ſtill in- 
ſenſible. I returned immediately to her 
houſe, and diſcovered that, the day be- 
fore, ſhe had purchaſed a ſleeping po- 
tion. This we made no doubt ſhe had 
adminiſtered to the poor old man. A 
phyſician was ſent for, a friend of the 
family, I told him the caſe; and, 
after explaining to Miſs Fanny the ne- 


ceſſity of keeping this matter ſecret, 
| left 
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leſt it ſhould be prejudicial to her fiſter's 
reputation, | ſet out, attended by Le 
Fleur. 

I could diſcover nothing from our 
on houſhold, as Lord Dacres had only 
taken his valet de chambre, Dubois, 
with him. I followed them cloſe : it 
is unneceſſary for me, to repeat to your 
Lordſhip, the particulars, which were 
in the mouths of every one. Let it 
ſuffice, I reſcued Miſs Ogilvie from 
the baſe deſigns of Lord Dacres, and 
placed her with the Counteſs Gozzi, 
with whom I had kept up a literary 
correſpondence, and who obliged the 
world with a tranflation of Terence. 
Miſs Ogilvie acquainted me, that having 
been abſorbed in thought about her 
father,” and vexed their importunity had 
prevailed on her to leave him, though 

but 
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but for a few hours, ſhe did not perceive 
they were going a different road for 
ſome time; when ſhe diſcovered it, 
the ſhut they blinds of the carriage, 
and had prepoſſeſſed the people on the 
road, ſhe was Lord Dacres' ſiſter, whom 
he was carrying to her parents. My 
arrival at Naples happily rendered his 
after-ſchemes abortive, Mr. Ogilvie 
recovered from the doſe Madame Le 
Grande had given him, but remained 
inſenſible or ſtupid for ſome time; 
which proved a very great bleſſing to 
him, as his daughter was by that time 

happily married to the duke D'Elbeuf. 
« Lord Dacres ient me a challenge: 
as I had once ventured my life to ſave 
his, I did not imagine he could doubt 
my courage, and returned him an 
anſwer, that 1 had too much value 
for 
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for my life and honour, to expoſe them 
at the caprice of every man that ſhould 
think fit to challenge me; but if he 
were weary of his life, there were other 
means to end it, befides the point of 
my ſword.” 

« But finding his Lordſhip had miſ- 
repreſented this affair, I acquainted him 
that I had written to the Duke his father, 
to refign the charge he had intruſted 
me with; and that as ſoon as I received 
the anſwer, when he ſhould be no 
longer under my authority, I would 
not then refuſe him the ſatisfaction he 
was ſo eager for. I* en arrived: the 
contents were curious ; the Duke aſked 
me, „what I had to do with his ſon's 
gallantries? That he was happy to find 
his boy a man of ſpirit; and regretted 
that, whilſt I had raiſed Lord Dacres' 
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character, by making this affair public, 
I had hurt my own ; and alſo put an 
end to his ſervices,” 

« I immediately wrote to Lord Da- 
cres, that I was now ready to meet him, 
hen and zehere he pleaſed. The fol- 
lowing day was fixed on.—Notwith- 
ſtanding his Lordſhip's great defire of 
encountering me, yet fear intimidated 
him, and he ſtood as much confounded 
as Paris, when he preſented himſelf to 
fight Menelaus. The poet ſays, 


When I could not be honeſt 
I never yet was valiant. 


Our ſeconds (Mr. Filmer was mine) 
were greatly amuſed with the ſcene— 
he held out his hand to me, and ſaid, 
Trueman, for all that has paſſed, 


J love you too well to put you to death; 
make 
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make my peace with miſs Ogilvie : my 
father gives me leave to marry her ; 
and there will be an end to all our 
differences. For hang me, if I don't 


love her.” 


& ] ſmiled at this addreſs, and his 
paſhon, which was more lighted up by 
the torch of the Furies than that of the 
God of 'Love; and then returned his 
Lordſhip my thanks for the regard he 
had expreſſed for my ſafety ; but de- 
clined any commiſſion for the Lady, or 
any future connection with himſelf. 

« I ſhall never forgive villainy, 
farther than my religion obliges me, 
and that extends not either to our confi- 
dence, or friendſhip. The greateſt ſla- 
very is that of being obliged to ſerve 
thoſe who are unworthy to command 
us. But, it is a kind of agreeable ſer- 

2 vitude 
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vitude to be obliged to thoſe whom we 
eſteem. 

&« According to my maxim, Whocver 
connects himſelf with people of bad 
character, has no right to complain of 
ill uſage ; or at leaſt deſerves but little 
compaſſion : and therefore, from com- 
pany of that kind, they are wiſeſt who 
keep themſelves at a diſtance. The 
prudent Ulyſſes preferred the ſmall 
barren ifland of Ithaca, where he was 
free, and his aged wife to whom he had 
been married twenty years, to the en- 
chanted iſland of the beautiful Calypſo, 
where he would have been immortal 
and a flave. No pecuniary rezcard can 
ſupply, to a man of honour, the bs 
of fame ; a refuſal argues no humili- 
ry, as he will thereby find the means 
of gratifying his vanity, A philoſo- 

| pher, 
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pher, having refuſed a preſent from a 
great man, told his wife, who aſked 
why he did ſo? “ that it was, becauſe 
he had his ambition, as the great man 
had his.” 

« It is almoſt needleſs to acquaint 
your Lordſhip, that the extraordinary 
accompliſhments and beauty of Miſs 
Ogilvie, procured her the admiration of 
all who ſaw her, under the protection of 
the Counteſs Gozzi, who pertectly 1do- 
lifed her : her mother's relations were 
happy to acknowledge her, though they 
had flighred and contemned that excel- 
lent woman, when alive, for marrying 
Mr. Ogilvie, who was not her inferior 
by birth, being of a good family. 
Among Miſs Ogilvic's admirers, the 
Duke D'Elbeuf was the ſucceſsful lover: 
it was his father, who in 1736, digging 

— a well 
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a well at his ſeat at Portici, diſcovered 
Herculaneum, Her marriage was ſoon 
announced to the world; Lord Dacres, 
whoſe letters had been returned unopen- 
ed, found his pride piqued, and his in- 
clination heightened by the difficulty he 
tound in gratifying it. He immediately 
left Naples, accuſing his ſtars, and im- 
precating vengeance on me. Mr. Fil- 
mer happened to ſup with me that 
evening: as I underſtood your Lord- 
ſhip's fifters are under his mother's 
care, I ſhail repeat to you what he ſaid, 
when ſpeaking of Lord Dacres. He 
affronted me, faid he, with that in- 
inſolent kind of politeneſs, which while 
it affects the air of condeſcenſion, ſeems 
ro mark the ſuperiority on one fide, and 
ſubordination on the other. A proud 
man never ſhews his pride ſo much” as 

when 
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when he is civil : but I received his 
addreſs ſo coldly, that it deprived him of 
the advantages he wiſhed to take, and 
ſoon reduced him-to a level,. which he 
had endeavoured ſo haughtily todeſtroy.” 
„The more J feel myſelf inclined to 
pay proper attentions to others, the leſs 
can I bear to have them exacted from 
me : and he is one that ſeems to demand 
them. As he ſeems conſcious his juſt pre- 
tenſions to reſpect are ſo very diſputable, 
he is on that account the more greedy 
of deference : but to ſuch, I am never 
very prodigal of my complaiſance. We 
do not eaſily conſider him as great, whom 
our eyes ſhew us to be little, whoſe fol- 
lies and vices we ſhould bluſh to adopt. 
Fortune ſeems jealous of Nature, and 
generally confines her favours to thoſe of 
the leaſt merit, and feweſt accompliſh- 
P 4 ments 
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ments: and ſhe is ſo fond of folly, that 
where ſhe does not find men fools, ſhe 
makes them ſo. 

« | was going to accompany the 
Duke and Dutcheſs to Paris, when my 
ever valuable and revered friend, Mr. 
R „ had recommended me to you.” 
Mr. Trueman then ſhewed us a letter 
| he had received from the Duke, in 
which he acquainted him of his happi- 
neſs, and of Mr. Ogilvie and his daugh- 
ter being at Naples—The letter con- 
tained reproaches for making himſelf 
dependent on any one, when he knew 
he might command his fortane ; and 
concluded with an invitatton for my 
Lord and ſuite, to take up their abode 
at Portici, when he went to Naples. 
We leave this place to- morrow. Fare- 


well, my worthy friend: my reſpects to 
all 
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all your family I am fearful of naming 
them. TIever am, 


my dear Sir, 
your faithful, 
humble ſervant, 


James LEWIS. 


LE ET TEN . 
From Mrs. Ross, to Lady FILIMER. 


DEAR MADAM, 
am become ſo fond of farming, that 
I have with great pleaſure read Dry- 
den's Tranſlation of the Georgics. Sir 
James is an excellent landlord ; he does 
not rack his tenants, but preſerves a 


happy medium, The farmers pay 
very 
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very dear for the indulgence that ſome 
afford, in paying their rents : this tender- 
neſs is almoſt always hurtful to them. 
Low rents are commonly ill-paid ; when 
a man pays a reaſonable rent for hts 
farm, he knows he muſt work to procure 
it. The induſtry of the Dutch is im- 
puted to the ſterility of Holland, which 
requires the ſtricteſt attention of the 
inhabitants for procuring the neceſſaries 
of life. The ſame obſervation may be 
extended to Venice and Genoa in Italy, 
Nuremberg in Germany, and Limoges 
in France. And in Arragon, formerly 
the barrennefs of the ſoil, rendered the 

people hardy and courageous : oppoſed 
to Arragon ſtands Egypt, the fertility 
of which renders the inhabitants ſoft 
and effeminate. And the New Zea- 


landers, from the caſe with which the 
bread- 
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bread- tree ſupplies their neceſſaries of 
food and raiment, are ſunk into ſupine 
indolence and debauchery. Noble ſouls, 
eager after glory and fame, the ſage, 
and the hero, have been almoſt always 
known to flouriſh in poor countries. 
This neceſſity for application is attended 
with the happieſt conſequences, but on 
the other hand, many poor farmers 
ſuffer from the fear, that after they have 
exerted all their induſtry to improve 
their ground, they will be turned out 
at the end of the leaſe, or have their 
rents advanced : this leſſens their dili- 
gence, and makes them fearful of con- 
tracting difficulties from their labour. 

It is the greateſt misfortune of the 
laborious part of our ſpecies, that peo- 
ple in ſuperior ſtations, ſeldom think 


of their ſituation, and know ſo little 
of 
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of the hardſhips they encounter. Were 
landlords to act like Sir James, they 
would reflect that their eaſe and wealth 
are entirely owing to the inceſſant labour 
of theſe poor people ; in conſequence of 
this, they would treat them with huma- 
nity. His tenants have always found 
him confiderate and good-natured. The 
failure of crops, the loſs of eattle, or 
any caſualties, have awakened his hu- 
manity and excited his generofity. He 
permits farmers, or the ſons of farmers, 
to ſhoot. © Who, ſays he, can have 
ſuch pretenſions to a ſhare of the game 
as thofe whoſe property are its ſupport *” 
In this neighbourhood they make uſe of 
cattle inſtead of horſes, in labouring the 
ground; being convinced (through Str 
James's influence) that Britain by fol- 
lowing trade, and neglecting agricul- 

ture 
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ture (or ſuffering it to be ingroſſed) 
is likely to loſe both her trade and her 
people. The number of horſes is ſo 
much increaſed among people of all 
ranks, that they conſume as much as 
would maintain the greateſt part of the 
people in the kingdom. The calcula- 
tions it ſecms is, if a horſe conſumes 
two buſhels of corn a week, 500,000 
would conſume 6,500,000 quarters, per 
annum ; whereas all tie people in Eng- 
land uſe but 7,500,000 quarters. I am 
obliged to leave off, —Farewell, my 


reſpectable friend, 
ever your affectionate, 
and obliged, 


Mary Ross. 
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